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ESLIE STEPHEN says somewhere, and very truly, that the 
eighteenth century lasted on till about 1830. If so, we are 
now entering upon the second half of the real nineteenth century; and 


the fact suggests an attempt to estimate the drift of the world’s 
affairs during the half century which has passed. It has been a 
time more fruitful in the enunciation and the theoretical acceptance 
of great principles, than of their reduction to practice. The maxims 
of international and social equity were never so clearly proclaimed, 
and they have met with a seeming general acceptance in public 
opinion. The old, insolent assertion of might against right, of 
Tory obstinacy in the perpetuation of abuses, has passed away ; 
but our practice has been very wide of the theory. There is seem- 
ingly an advance in the intellectual perception of great truths, which 
has not been accompanied by the formation of a staunch will to do 
what is perceived to be right. The lines of the transmission of 
force from the moral intellect to the active hand have been weak- 
ened, and we have had a half century of grand promises but mis- 
erable performances. We have had the doctrine of nationality 
proclaimed first by prophets in the wilderness, like Mazzini, and 
then made a commonplace in newspapers and international con- 
gresses; but we still see Ireland and Scotland in subjection, and 
every weak nation looking across the frontiers which separate it 
from the stronger ones. We have had philanthropists and economists 
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at work for fifty years, uniting to convince the world of the bless- 
ings which follow peace and righteousness: and yet 1880 finds the 
nations of continental Europe armed to the teeth, and each wait- 
ing for the other’s spring, like so many wild beasts; it finds the 
fingers of the freest nation of the old world, clutched in the throats 
of two weak and unprovoking nationalities ; it finds millions of our 
fellow-citizens living in fear of mob violence, if they exercise the 
rights and duties of citizens according to their convictions; it 
finds the red man of the far west stripped and robbed of the last rem- 
nants of his lands, in the name of public policy and with the sanc- 
tion of cabinet officers. 

When men do not live up to the truth they see, they soon lose 
sight of that truth. The unbelief we act out in our lives, soon finds 
its way into the head. And so out of our unfaithfulness has grown 
our atheism. Out of the materialism of living for low ends in life, 
has sprung the materialism of denying that there are any high and 
eternal ends to live for. The half century has seen a great spread 
of utter unbelief in all those primary truths, whose acceptance is 
bound up with the well being, if not the being, of society. The 
lines of intellectual pursuit into which men have flocked in increas- 
ing numbers, have been those of the natural sciences ; and the spirit 
in which those sciences have been cultivated, has tended to eliminate 
all spiritual belief from the minds of the men engaged in them. 
Our Pascal, clear of head and kind of heart, and gifted far beyond 
his fellows, was the late Prof. Clifford, who hated the beliefs of his 
childhood with a passionate hatred, and passed away with no hope 
or outlook into any life but that of earth. And from the scientific 
world these passionate unbeliefs have percolated downward into 
the ranks of the poor and the discontented, robbing them of the last 
motive to acquiesce in their lot, and provoking new political fanati- 
cisms of a purely destructive type. The Commune, the Social 
Democracy, the Nihilists, are among the most characteristic fruits 
of the half century’s growth. 

Not that all the signs of the times are unfavorable. Along with 
the tares, the wheat has grown vigorously during this half century. 
A purer and safer tone reigns in the circles in which philosophy is 
cultivated. We discuss social issues with reference to deeper prin- 
ciples and loftier truths. Christian zeal has gained in energy and, 
it is hoped, in light. The influence of the churches asa social 
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power is felt in every circle of national life, and questions which 
concern them affect national politics in a way which would have 
been impossible fifty or a hundred years ago. The disposition to 
insist on secondary issues is on the wane among them. A spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of wiser dealing with the defective and indigent classes 
is abroad. And the purpose to take every remediable wrong by 
the throat, to challenge its right to live, is more vigorous than ever 
among the reformatory intellects of the time. 

The next fifty years will see many seeds come to fruit-bearing. 
It will see great books, which will contain the distilled essence of 
our recent thinking. It will see violent social changes, for which we 
have been working long and hard without knowing it. It will see 
notions which are treated as interesting and pretty theories, put in 
practice. It will turn our toys into swords, our jests into war-cries. 
It will be more logical, more practical, a time of sharper contrasts 
of violent extremes, and of the conflict of ideas whose antagonism 
we hardly realize. And then it will harden into a dull conservatism 
to nurse the remnants of abuses, resist change, and make trouble 
for the initiative minds who, fifty years hence, will usher in the true 
twentieth century. 


Mr. GLADSTONE comes to the front once more, as the man 
around whom the solidest and most earnest minds have clustered 
their hopes of better days for the English Empire. It is the Scotch 
who, of all British people, are the hardest to excite; but whose 
excitement glows with the most intense heat when once aroused. 
Not since 1845, when Chalmers and the Free Churchmen rose and 
left the Established Church’s Assembly, abandoning manse and 
stipend for a principle, and passed down the Canongate amid the 
sobs and cheers of an excited nation, has there been such a stir in 
Auld Reekie as Mr. Gladstone’s visit has caused. The perfervidum 
ingenium Scotorum, once a proverb throughout Europe, but over- 
laid by centuries of money getting, and shrewd attention to “ the 
main chance,” will break out now and then, and explain to us what 
the Scotch were two and three centuries ago in the hand of John 
Knox, or of Alexander Henderson. And such outbursts are of 
more than provincial significance ; they infect the rest of the island. 
That of 1638,as Goldwin Smith says, saved English liberty ; it was 
Janet Geddes who commenced the great Civil war, by hurling her 
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stool at the Dean’s head as he began to read Laud’s liturgy. 
From that to the scaffold where a head went off because there was 
a lying tongue in it, was an easy transition. And once more Scot- 
land, with her sobriety turned fierce by the mischievous policy 
of an English government, her anger raised to almost Coy- 
enanter heat, gives her welcome to the leader of the opposition as 
she gave it to the Good Regent or to Argyle. So deep is this feeling 
that it has pervaded the Scotch abroad as well as at home. We 
have heard American Scotchmen, with whom the Land o’ Cakes 
is a memory of the past, speak of the approach of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s visit to Edinburgh with as much feeling as if they had ex- 
pected to be on the spot and to share in his ovation. 

The scenes in Edinburgh, and in the adjacent places of the 
county for which Mr. Gladstone is to stand in the next election, 
are said to baffle all description. It was hero-worship on a grand 
scale and on a just occasion. These cautious Scots saw in him a 
man of unyielding principle, of staunch devotion to the best in- 
terests of Great Britain and of mankind. This Oxford graduate, 
this Englishman-born, though of Scottish blood and name, this 
High Churchman, might seem to offend their national prejudices on 
every point. Thirty, nay ten years ago, such a reception of him 
would have been impossible. But the sense of a common danger, 
and of the strength in this man to save them from the danger, has 
thrust all other considerations out of sight. And when Scotland 
announces thus to England that she has such a fear of the continu- 
ance of Jingo policy and Tory rule, the announcement carries 
weight. The English do not like the Scotch generally, while they 
greatly like some individual Scotchmen. But they dislike them 
chiefly because of the coldness of the Scotch temper, the predom- 
inance of their judgment over more genial qualities. And for the 
very same reason the convictions of Scotland have weight with 
them. Even the London clubs feel it and bow before it. 


To Mr. Gladstone, his reception must have been extremely touch- 
ing. It must have repaid him for the contumely and abuse with 
which the other end of the island so lately treated him,— 


Ill fate, ill feeling, ill report lived through 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 
The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise 

And took both with the same unwavering mood. 
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And when we remember that the man who went through this or- 
deal is in his seventieth year, and has been at work in some sort of 
public service ever since he left college, and yet has never had his 
name mixed up with a job, nor has ever presented any target to 
his enemies, except his open and public policy, one sees that he 
must have walked in uprightness and washed his hands in inno- 
cency. 


On one point Mr. Gladstone took a bold step, and yet nota 
satisfactory one. Home Rule has become in English a term of of- 
fence, and the name Home Ruler is one of the most offensive in the 
political vocabulary. It was what Repealer was forty years ago; 
the reminder that England had in Ireland a problem she had never 
solved, and never would solve until she abandoned some of her 
most cherished maxims of public policy. But Mr. Gladstone, 
touching on Irish questions, declared that he would like to see the 
counties in both islands enjoy the same measure of Home Rule, 
or local self-government, as is accorded to an English municipality. 
In the state of English opinion, it was dangerous to go so far; but 
for any practical Irish purpose, the concession suggested would be 
altogether useless. English grievances are very largely county griev- 
ances. The aristocracy in each county are invested with the control 
of the finances arfd other executive functions. But Irish grievances 
are national grievances, and nothing but an Irish parliament with 
final power over all Irish questions will meet the case. Municipal 
self-government is liable at every step to parliamentary interference. 
It would enable the Irish to do nothing but follow out English 
ideas of local reform. But Ireland needs the liberty to do not only 
what England approves of, but what she disapproves of. She needs 
to cut herself loose from the maxims of that policy which has been 
her ruin. 

The land agitation moves forward about as fast as a mill-wheel. 
There are the same monster meetings and violent speeches; the 
same arrests of the more violent ; the same stubborn determination 
on both sides to yield nothing material. Meanwhile, famine comes 
on apace: in many districts of the West the people are already suf- 
fering, and the supply of food is anything but sufficient to carry 
them over the winter. The government are not doing anything 
to relieve want, but are discussing what to do. The dilatory 
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policy which disgraced Sir Robert Peel’s administration by the 
needless sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of Irish lives, is again 
followed ; and while the distress is not likely to be so great, there 
is no doubt that lives will again be needlessly sacrificed. 

One might suppose that the recurrence of famine in a depend- 
ency so near home, and among a people who, when they emigrate 
from under English rule, show themselves the hardest of workers, 
would suggest topics for reflection to English statesmen and econo- 
mists. The old and false plea that Ireland is over-populated is no 
longer possible. The cry against the land tenure, as the root of 
Irish evils, which English economists encouraged, becomes less 
plausible now that the Irish agitators have taken it up. Upon 
what will they lay the blame of perennial Irish poverty? How can 
they account for it that these people have nothing to fall back upon 
when a single crop fails, and can only prosper by leaving a land to 
which they are tied by the very heart-strings? For the English 
political economists, Ireland remains the practical refutation of 


their claim to have discovered the laws which govern the wealth of 
nations. 


We know not what significance to attach to the change of min- 
istry in France, except to see in it the indication that the political 
habits required for the English system of parliamentary govern- 
ment are of slow growth in France. Where the continuance of a 
ministry depends upon its command of a majority in a legislative 
body, there is need of a great degree of unanimity in the party it 
represents. Even in England, of late years, it has been difficult to 
secure this unanimity, on any but the Conservative side of the 
House. In France it is not attainable, and M. Waddington’s ex- 
cellent government has broken down through the necessity of riding 
three horses where courses are not always parallel. 

France might have done worse than accept Marshall Mac- 
Mahon’s view that her constitution corresponded to that of the 
United States, and not to that of England, and that during his term 
of office the President and his advisers are irresponsible to legisla- 
tive majorities. 


OF the continental news, only the Russian is of the first impor- 
tance. First came the information that the long contemplated 
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measures for the liberalization of the government had been defi- 
nitely adopted, so far at least as the plan to create a national coun- 
cil through which the will and the grievances of the people might 
find expression. To this measure the Czarowitch is known to be 
devoted, and there was every reason to hope that public and free 
discussion of political and social questions would take the place of 
secret societies and assassinations, as the modification of Russian 
Czardom. But soon came the news of another attempt to assassin- 
ate the Czar,—an attempt whose deliberate atrocity cannot but 
work powerfully upon the mind of a hypochondriac ruler, and in- 
dispose him to concessions in the methods of his administration. 

But sooner or later the reforms must come, and will come. Not 
that we look for any great and immediate results of the proposed 
parliamentary council. Its friends urge that the local assemblies 
of the Mr (or village community) have long trained the people 
in the methods of self-government, and that the moujzk is excep- 
tionally fitted for parliamentary government. But parliamentary 
government means freedom of thought and of discussion, whose 
very elements are wanting in Russia. It is not that governmental 
methods are repressing the intellectual life of the Russian people ; 
it is that no such intellectual life has ever been awakened among 
them, and a council which should properly represent the Russian 
people would be the most inert and servile body that ever exer- 
cised deliberative functions. For their experiences in the Mar 
have not prepared them for freedom of action. With all its pre- 
tence to democratic character, the Mr, like every other commun- 
istic society, is a hard and fast despotism. Before emancipation, 
the noble was the despot; since it, the elders of the village have 
taken his place, and the moujiks are not even as free as when they 
were serfs. Russia should take the first step before she takes the 
second; she should emancipate her peasants from the serfdom 
into which the ukase of 1862 delivered them. She should give 
them the liberty which Rome gave to western Europe by that 
grand maxim of the Civil Law—nemo in communione invitus detin- 
ert potest—“partnership must be voluntary.” 

But if parliamentary institutions will not fora long time relieve 
Russia of the pressure of a bureaucratic government, they will serve 
other purposes at once. They will take away the motive to Nihilism 
and other forms of political destructionism. They will furnish some 
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outlet for the discontent of the over-educated, denationalized class- 
es, which universities,on the German model, are creating in Rus- 
sia. And they will gradually awaken the dormant life of this great 
people, whose preparation for liberty must be the grant of liberty. 

We think that Russia is entitled to the sympathy of all right- 
minded people in her honest efforts to deal with the great evils of 
her present situation. The policy of a nation, backward in its own 
civilization, and brought into constant contact with more advanced 
nationalities, is,as our Japanese friends will learn, exceedingly diffi- 
cult of wise direction. Russia is now reaping the harvest of a series 
of blunders, which began with Peter called “ the Great,” and have 
been continued by his successors for two centuries. To judge her 
as we would a western European nation, is what we are tempted 
by the methods of her administration and by the culture of her upper 
class to do; but to do so we must forget the condition of the mil- 
lions who live in the same circle of ideas as did their forefathers 
under Ivan the Terrible, and who have not been carried forward 
one step by all the pretentious advances and reforms inaugurated 
by Peter and his imitators. The Panslavists are not so far wrong 
in counting Czar Peter the great enemy of the Russian people. 


THE English trouble in Afghanistan, as we foresaw, has not 
‘proveda simple one. With such a people, an enemy never knows 
when he is done. The most utter defeat only prostrates them for 
a time, and they will return again to the attack as if nothing had 
happened, as soon as they feel able to renew it. And so, as winter 
deepens in this mountain land, we see the English army under 
General Roberts shut into an encampment, with an overpowering 
force of native troops prowling about them on every side, and rein- 
forcements trying to make their way through passes barely passa- 
ble even in in summer, while at any turn they may be cut to pieces, 
as were the troops who tried to escape through the same passes in 
1842. The Fates have not yet joined sides with Beaconsfield, and 
the “spirited foreign policy,’ which has made England dangerous 
to every lesser power whose boundaries she happens to touch, has 
not yet reached such results as will commend its representatives 
to the English constituencies. 

And yet, foolish as Beaconsfield’s policy has been, that of his 
rivals, when in power, was undoubtedly ignoble. It is only neces- 
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sary to mention Denmark, to recall what the Liberals were capable 
of in the way of meanness and seeming cowardice. And in 1870 
they became, through the force of circumstances, the representa- 
tives, as against Russia, of the faith of treaties, but allowed her to 
tear up the Treaty of 1856 without striking a blow. The yard- 
stick and till arguments by which Bright and the Manchester 
school deprecate any and every war, have had by far too much 
weight in the Liberal councils. It is the memory of the disgrace 
this inflicted on England, which is the strength of Jingoism, and 
which has given the present Tory ministry their chance to do so 
much mischief. And now that power has gravitated from the 
middle to the working classes, the Liberals must either abandon 
the maxims inherited from Cobden and illustrated by Bright, or 
they will not permanently control the English government. We 
believe that Mr. Gladstone, economist though he be, is above these 
maxims; but we fear their prevalence in any cabinet which he or 
any one can form from the present Liberal leaders. . 

THE reassembling of Congress showed a great change of attitude 
on the part of the Democratic leaders since the extra session. The 
voice of the people in the November elections has been too clear 
for any misunderstanding. The disposition on their part now is 
to refrain from raising any vexatious issues, and to confine the ses- 
sion to the most ordinary business. We see few or no indications 
of an inclination to adopt the New York programme, by which 
the Tariff was to become the great issue of the session. It is true 
that Mr. Garfield thinks there is such a danger. “We so far agree 
with him that we think this Congress will bear watching. But we 
feel hopeful that their action will take the shape of a National 
Commission of Inquiry into the matter, such as will lead to the 
adoption of a Tariff which everybody will agree to let stand for the 
next fifty years. That Tariff would differ in many essential respects 
from the one now in force. It would reduce, with the full consent 
of the Protectionists, many of the duties now imposed. It would 
introduce simplicity where there is now confusion, and certainty 
where there is now obscurity. But it would not be such a docu- 
ment as Mr. Wood’s committee, acting under the inspiration of the 
New York importers, will be likely to devise. 

The attempt to rush through Congress a measure opening our 
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registry to foreign-built vessels, was defeated by the opposition of 
many of the Free Traders themselves. In this resistance to hasty 
action they are quite consistent; and so they would be in main- 
taining our lawsas they are, for our present legislation is thoroughly 
in harmony with Free Trade principles. We have no protective 
duties on the importation of ships into our waters. Unlike Eng- 
land in her protective days, we do not charge discriminative du- 
ties on foreign tonnage. It is true that, as a consequence, we have 
a decreasing merchant marine. But the ocean-carrying trade is 
done so well and so abundantly, that there is no complaint as to 
its efficiency. And, on Free Trade principles, it is not a matter for 
legislative interference, whether our carrying trade is sustained by 
foreign capital and managed to foreign profit, or is done by Amer- 
ican ships. If we cannot make ships as cheap as other people, 
why, let foreigners have them and sail them. Our registry laws 
simply say that such ships as were built under a foreign flag shall 
sail under that flag. 

If we want a merchant marine, we can get it as England got 
it, and as both she and we got our great manufactures,—by Pro- 
tection. If we make it cheaper to carry goods into our ports in 
American bottoms, we will have American ships. Such ships can 
be built as excellent and as cheap on the Delaware as on the 
Clyde. Our builders have challenged contradiction on that point, 
and no one has accepted this challenge. The war vessels built 
for the Russian navy are a case in point. When they were taken 
to St. Petersburg, an Englishman, expert in such matters, asked the 
cost of one of them, and refused to believe the truth, on the 
ground that no English dockyard could have furnished it for the 
money. 

But it is not new ships that our New York friends want to buy. 
It is the idle vessels of England’s mercantile marine they think to 
get at a bargain. Many of these are worn-out tubs, which it 
would be no honor to put under our flag, but which it would pay 
to sell from under the jurisdiction of Mr. Plimsoll. We believe it 
would be quite safe to extend American registration to new ships, 
built abroad expressly for American owners. But it would be far 
from satisfactory to the agitators. 


Tue President, the Secretary of the Treasurery, and some 
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Republican Members of Congress, are doing their best to create a 
redction in favor of the Greenbackers. If there was one strong 
point in the Republican campaign, it was that the Republican was, 
in financial matters, the party of the s¢atus guo, desiring no change 
and prepared to resist any which might be proposed. Secretary 
Sherman distinctly strengthened it before the people by his avowal 
that he had always been a Greenback man, and that he wanted 
nothing better than the continuance of our present national money 
unden resumption. The only point to which the Republicans did 
not commit themselves, was the continuance of the silver coinage. 
But no sooner are the elections won on this platform, than the 
antagonists of our national paper money demand that it be de- 
* stroyed,—or at least discredited, as the first step to its destruction, 
by making it no longer a legal tender. We hope and believe that 
there is no chance of such legislation. The leaders on both sides 
are afraid of the effects of it. The Democrats know that they have 
burnt their fingers already, and the Republicans only fear that they 
may burn theirs. We think they will if they follow the lead of 
the President in this matter, and as we believe the interest of the 
nation calls for the election of a Republican President and Congress 
next year, we hope on this ground, as well as from belief in our 
national money, that the Republicans will have the good sense to 
be quiescent. 

Some of the reasons advanced for the change would be amusing 
if the matter were not so serious. 

1. “The notes are a debt, and good times are the times to pay 
our debts.” Just as if our bonds were not debts, and as if the 
national bank notes which will replace the treasury notes were not 
debts. Besides, good and bad times affect private corporations far 
more than they do governments. 

2. “Treasury notes are inelastic, while bank notes are elastic. 
The latter can accommodate themselves to the needs of business, 
and the former cannot.” And yet we are told we have too much 
money in circulation, although the hundreds of millions of national 
bank notes go on increasing in volume. If we retain four hundred 
millions of “elastic” notes in circulation, we surely can well afford 
to retain a smaller volume of this inelastic paper, since the former 
will do all the contraction and expansion needed to meet the legiti- 
mate wants of business. Asa matter of fact, the bank notes are 
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just as inelastic as the Treasury notes, and their present growth in 
amount beyond the needs of business, is deplored, by even Ex- 
Secretary McCulloch, as a serious evil. Their only elasticity is 
that of increase ; the private corporations stand ever ready to thrust 
some more of them into circulation at each new chance. 

3. “The advantage conferred on the banks in granting them this 
privilege of circulation is fully compensated by taxes imposed by 
the States and the General Government.” Why not add “and also 
by the heavy grocers’ bills the directors and stockholders have to 
pay”? There is just as much connection in this case, as in the other. 
The banks would pay just the taxes they now pay, if they had no 
circulation. They will pay no more taxes, if we withdraw the 
Treasury notes and allow the banks to fill up the vacuum thus made 
with their own notes. The old method of compensations, allowances, 
rebates, and the like, is now repudiated by all civilized governments, 
and by all sensible business firms. They insist that each transac- 
tion shall stand on its own footing. If the banks are over-taxed, 
abate the taxes; but do not grant them privileges they should 
not have in compensation for over-taxation. 

Once more we remark that a piece of paper money is a loan 
without interest, from the community to the issuer. When Mr. 
Sherman made such a loan to the New York syndicate last summer, 
the whole country denounced theact. But every bank note issued 
by a private firm is the same thing ona lesser scale. Mr. Sherman 
then pleaded the same fallacious excuses of public convenience, the 
stability of the money market, and the like, and was laughed to scorn, 
even by our Wall Street organs. They could not be persuaded 
that he was serious in talking just such stuff as they now talk 
themselves. 


AND yet there is one vicious feature of our present monetary 
situation, which Congress must remedy by sufficient legislation, or 
else they must sooner or later abolish our national paper money. 
We mean the discretion exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in using the Government’s money so as to make the market as easy 
as he or his friends want it to be, andin placing the nation’s hun- 
dreds of millions “where it will do the most good” in helping 
presidential or other aspirations. The Jacksonian policy of sun- 
dering the Treasury and its branches from all relation to the banks, 
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and excluding all bank notes from Government business, was too 
rigid a rule, and in some instances it did serious mischief. But this 
Democratic Congress will do the nation a solid service, if they will 
devise some modification of the Jacksonian policy, such as will 
keep the Secretary of the Treasury “ off the street.” And they 
will add to our obligations if they will pass a measure—Mr. Buck- 
ner’s or something stronger — to compel the country banks to keep 
their deposits at home instead of sending them to New York. 


WE understand that it is proposed by the silver men to virtually 
suspend the coinage of silver dollars until the European govern- 
ments come to some agreement with us on the subject of the free 
coinage of both metals. We think this proposal eminently wise. 
The sooner England, Germany, and the Latin Union are made to feel 
the pressure of silver depreciation the better, and anything in our 
own policy which tends to relieve that pressure is deplorable. We 
have the authority of M. Henri Cernuschi for saying that Ger- 
many is ready to enter a conference on the subject, and only de- 
mands that its time be not wasted in theoretical discussions, whose 
day Bismarck believes is past. He wants to see some definite pro- 


posal brought before it, by some European or American govern- 
ment. 





THE Democrats are going on yet another wool-gathering errand, 
from which they will come back as they did in several recent cases. 
They have created a commission to investigate the causes of the 
exodus of colored people from the South. They have given the 
Republicans their chance, for if there be one subject whose discus- 
sion and investigation must hurt the Democracy, and the Demo- 
cracy alone, it is this same flight of the colored people from the 
Solid South. Nothing has so impressed upon the country the 
nature of the proceedings which made the South solid, as the 
abandonment of their homes by these poor people, to seek a refuge 
in less congenial climates and among absolute strangers. We 
should have thought that the Democracy would have preferred to 
‘ have little or nothing said on the subject, and even the better South- 
ern papers have distinctly abandoned the theory that it owed its 
inception to a Northern propaganda. 7 
The exodus now extends to the Southern Atlantic States, whose 
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colored people look towards Ohio and Indiana as the promised 
land. It is their migration to Indiana which excites Democratic 
sensibilities, as these Republican voters may help to carry that State 
into line with the rest of the Northwest. Indiana has plenty of 
room and plenty of land for these new comers, who cannot rank in 
intelligence and political capacity much below the poor whites— 
also from the South,—who fill up her Southern counties and give 
her Democratic majorities. 


Tue State of Colorado in its demands for the removal of the 
Utes, is giving us one more version of the story of Naboth’s vine- 
yard. Indeed, these modern parallels cast great light on the meagre 
version of the old story given us by the Jewish prophet who wrote 
the Books of Kings. We always did suspect that that narrow- 
minded old Hebrew had not done anything like justice to Ahab’s 
side of the case. Remember, we have nothing that can be called 
a statement on Ahab’s side,—nothing but the story as told by a 
man whose head was stuffed with the Ten Commandments and 
other old world notions, and who can think of nothing but the bare 
question of ownership, and of the right or wrong of the transac- 
tion. We make no doubt that the thing was first suggested to 
Ahab by his looking over the fence, and seeing that Naboth was 
making as good as no use at all of a fine piece of ground. He 
probably had nothing in it but a lot of old rusty vines, long past 
bearing, and producing little else than a big crop of caterpillars. 
Ahab, whose taste ran on gardening, no doubt fancied what find 
cabbages he could grow on that spot ; and out of pure desire for the 
development of the country, he opened the negotiations, which 
resulted so unhappily for Naboth, through his own obstinate resis- 
tance to the march of improvement. Ahab is a much misunder- 
stood man. He only anticipated the sound modern discovery of the 
conflict for existence and the survival of the fittest, or, as it will be 
expressed in the new ethics, “the world belongs to those who can 
make the best use of it,”—a principle far safer and more scientific 
than the so-called Eighth Commandment. 

The Utes have unhappily got possession of a large slice of Colo- 
rado, of which they are making as poor a use as Naboth did of his 
vineyard. It is, indeed, secured to them by very solemn engage- 
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ments on the part of the United States Government. If anything 
could bring ownership within the scope of the Eighth Command- 
ment, and if that Hebraic rule of practice still retains any validity 
for us, it might seem as if there were nothing to do but leave them 
in possession. But this young State comes to the national capital 
and asks Uncle Sam to play the part of Jezebel, and to take 
measures, mild if possible, severe if necessary, to oust the owners 


to whom we have given every pledge of assured and perpetual pos- 
session. 


Tue graceful and considerate way in which Uncle Sam has 
played Jezebel in other cases is illustrated by the story of the 
Poncas. In this case it was not a State, but a number of white set- 
tlers, that coveted the vineyard, and the whole force of the United 
States was employed to effect the removal of the Poncas. It is 
true that they were civilized Indians, living by agriculture, with 
their schools and churches. It is true that the nation’s word was 
pledged for their continuance where they were. It is true that the 
Act of Congress said they should not be removed without their 
consent, which they never gave. It is true that we hada Secretary 
of the Interior who held high ideas of purity of principle in govern- 
ment, and who would not let a Montana settler steal so much as a 
stump that the nation owned. But in spite of all, the Poncas were 
wrenched away from the lands they had reclaimed from the wilder- 
ness, were carried Southward by main force to a district where the 
very beginnings of agriculture were to be made, and where they died 
like sheep, from malaria. And when, in the dead of last winter, they 
tramped back through the snow to their old homes, General 
Crookes, who conscientiously hates to fight Indians, but not, it would 
seem, to help in robbing them, put them under arrest and carried 
them off to Omaha, in order to send them South again. Then the 
United States Court interfered, at the instance of the brave editor 
who has been fighting the red man’s cause, and discharged them 
from custody. But it has not given them back their property, and 
now these Poncas are asking aid to bring their case before the Su- 
preme Court, and to get such a decision of their rights to the lands 
they reclaimed, as will forever put an end to the —_ of steal- 
ing Indian lands under pretence of law. 
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Mr. Schurz, who has successfully and creditably negotiated the 
surrender of the Utes who murdered Agent Meeker and his associ- 
ates, has not gained any credit by this Ponca business. Indeed, he 
has shown himself surprisingly callous in his role of Jezebel. He 
admits that his agents, acting under his supervision, have grossly 
wronged the Poncas; he will see that they are fed and taken care 
of; but he will do nothing to redress the one great wrong of the 
business, because it would be merely vindicating “ their right to a 
mere piece of ground.” Their is no man in the United States who 
has made more political capital out of his supposed attachment to 
“a mere piece of ground” than has Mr. Secretary Carl Schurz,— 
the piece of ground in this case being Germany. He should be 
the last man to fail in sympathy for exiles reft of their homes, and 
pining for a return to it. Not that Mr. Schurz himself pines very 
visibly for Germany or any other “ mere piece of ground.” 


THERE is more to be said on behalf of the colored voters of 
Virginia who sided with the Repudiation party in that state, than 
we had supposed. In the break-up of the Democratic party on 
the Debt question, the representatives of honesty captured the 
party machinery, and put themselves forward as the representa- 
tives of the conservative element in the state. To the negro the 
word Conservative has become the synonym for a petty oppression 
which is nearly unendurable. Laws passed to punish minor of- 
fences with disfranchisement and other severe penalties, have been 
so administered by Conservative sheriffs and judges as to reach 
only colored offenders, and the presumption of guilt has been the 
practice in the county courts, whenever the charge was against a 
negro. In these circumstances, General Mahoney and his Re-ad- 
justers came forward with very solid offers to the colored voters. 
They were promised the removal of judges who had been distin- 
guished for partisanship, and a modification of the Jaws them- 
selves. In these circumstances it was very natural that the colored 
people should vote as they did. To them, the great question of 
state politics is the removal of Oppression in the administration of 
justice ; and that of the debt, besides being too abstruse for most of 
these former slaves to understand, held a very minor place in 
their thinking. 
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It is, therefore, on the Conservatives themselves that the blame 
of this vote rests. They have created the dissatisfaction, and they 
have tolerated the ignorance, which have thrown the colored people 
into the arms of the demagogues. They must learn that it is not 
safe to have the colored people either discontented or ignorant, 
if the state is to be well governed. 

GovERNOR Garcelon of Maine and his executive council have 
achieved for themselves an unenviable immortality in American 
political history, by the manner in which they have discharged the 
duty of examining and passing upon the returns of the election of 
September last. In every instance where there was found the 
slightest irregularity or clerical error in the return from a Repub- 
lican district, though it was but a mistake in adding up a column 
of figures, they have thrown out that return, and have thus suc- 
ceeded in giving the Democrats and the Greenbackers a majority 
in both houses of the legislature. As there was no election of a 
Governor by the people, this enables the election of a Democrat or 
a Greenbacker for Governor. 

The question remains to be settled, whether the Democrats thus 
declared elected will serve, or whether enough of them have suffi- 
cient conscience to refuse. The Democratic leaders and newspa- 
pers, with a few honorable exceptions such as the Brooklyn Eagle 
and the WV. Y. World, are not bringing any pressure to bear to se- 
cure their refusal to accept the places to which they were not 
elected. They generally take the ground that this is a fair retali- 
ation on the Republicans, “for counting in Hayes at the last pres- 
idential election.” Even accepting this view of the matter, we do 
not think highly of the morality which believes in balancing one 
theft by another. But the two cases are not moral parallels. As 
all the evidence then showed, as a thousand confirmatory circum- 
stances have showed since then, there was an organized system of 
terrorism at work in Louisiana—the only really disputable state— 
to overbear the will of the majority of voters by frightening them 
from the polls. The parishes whose votes were thrown out, 
were morally and grossly guilty of practicing and tolerating this 
terrorism, and no impartial and truthful man will claim that there 
was an honest vote then, or at any time since then, in that or the 
adjacent states. From Southern authorities, we have the outlines 
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of the system by which a majority of voters in those states have 
been permanently disfranchised. 

But in Maine, as every one knows, there was a legally fair 
and free vote. As in every excited election, there was, probably, 
a great deal of social pressure, which was, perhaps, in some cases, 
unjustifiable in its degree; and this, some Democratic organs see 
fit to call “bulldozing.” But not a single case of violence or the 
threat of violence has been even alleged, and the Governor and his 
council have not one such to allege in justification of their action. 
The people of Maine have been disfranchised, not for any fault 
of their own, but for trifling omissions and inaccuracies on the 
part of election officials. We do not see how any honest man can 
take a legislative seat thus secured to him. 


It is broadly hinted by the World that Mr. Tilden is the sug- 
gestor of this political infamy. It is not out of keeping with his 
previous political record, and would very naturally be suggested 
to him by the present situation. For it is feared that the legis- 
lature thus misconstructed will proceed, in exercise of the power 
vested in it by the Constitution, to choose the presidential electors 
for 1880, instead of submitting the question to the popular vote. 
It is only necessary that they should repeal the law now in force 
to regulate that election, and should enact one like that in force 
in South Carolina before the war. If this conjecture be true, it 
imparts a national importance to the theft of power in Maine; and 
certainly no dependence can be placed upon a body which would 
accept power under the circumstances. 

In that case we believe that it would not be improper for the 
Republicans to retaliate in those doubtful states whose legislatures 
they control. They need not remove the selection of presidential 
electors from the people, for they could defeat this manceuvre 
without proceeding to that extremity. It is perfectly within the 
power of the legislature of New York to provide that each con- 
gresssional district shall choose one presidential elector, and that 
the state at large shall choose two. There would be nothing rev- 
olutionary in this proposal; it would really enable the people of 
that state to express their will as regards the President more per- 
fectly than they can at present. The only reason for the state’s 
voting solidly, so far as we can see, is that it increases the impor- 
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tance and national weight of its local politicians, _The other plan 
would be in closer harmony with our other political methods; but 
in this case it would put an end to Democratic hopes of electing 
the next President. The vast city and country populations of the 
Empire State, one of which practically deprives the other of a 
vote in every presidential election, should have been organized as 
separate states long ago. This change would have removed one 
of the evils growing out of their present association. 


Our reception of General Grant, in Philadelphia, is admitted to 
have been the most hearty and the grandest in its scale of any 
that have greeted him since his return from the old world. In 
point of hugeness it was one of the finest demonstrations ever un- 
dertaken by a great city, for all parties and all classes joined in 
the welcome, as if moved by a single impulse. In truth, there are 
few finer things to see in this world, than a great city forgetting 
itself in its admiration of a genuine and heroic man. It surpasses 
all other occasions of rejoicing precisely in possessing a personal 
centre of enthusiastic delight. 

But it is permissible to speak critically of our late demonstra- 
tion. Having done the biggest thing of the sort ever done on this 
continent, may we not now think of improving the quality of such 
demonstrations, even though it were at the cost of quantity? For 
our civic parades are effective only through their great size. Taken 
in detail they are monotonous, trivial, unworthy of an inventive 
people. Partly this is owing to our want of taste, but much more 
to the want of a firm executive authority which would exclude 
everything inappropriate and repetitive. We should study the 
art of civic processions in the records of the old Italian republics, 
and then hold them as they did, not at irregular intervals, but on 
the anniversary of the founding of the city. And that reminds us 
that 1882 is not far distant. 


AFTER such a reception, we might fairly have expected that 
General Grant would unbosom himself to us, and tell us whether 
he means to accept a nomination to the Presidency. We surely 
have deserved no less of him. But “the silent man,” as ‘they 
called him on the decorations of our Deaf and Dumb Asylum, re- 
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mains as silent as ever, and the politicians are still on the watch 
for an oracle. Some of them try to extract one from the election 
of Don Cameron to the Presidency of the National Republican 
Committee. They say that the contest in that election was be- 
tween Grant’s friends and his enemies, and after allowing his friends 
to go so far, he cannot withdraw and leave them in the lurch. We 
still adhere to the belief that under no ordinary circumstances will 
General Grant accept the nomination. In the presence of a great 
national canger, producing a great unanimity in the party and the 
popular choice, he might accept. But these contingencies are very 
remote. He can have the nomination if he chooses, but he has 
too much good sense to choose. 

Mr. Blaine, it is said, is for Grant, and will not run against him 
if the use of his name is authorized. And for that reason the 
friends of the senator from Maine are crippled somewhat by the 
uncertainty. But Mr. Sherman is still opposed to any third term 
movement, and puts himself before the people distinctly as a can- 
didate. We suppose his backers think that little escapade with 
the Syndicate has blown over enough to make it worth while to 
ask the public to look at his paces, and admire his style. 
He will probably have the support of Ohio, and of some of the 
Southern states where there is no Republican party to speak of. 
His control of executive patronage gives him a strong hold on the 
class of people who get up Republican delegations but cannot get up 
Republican votes. But, as against Sherman, the solid Republican 
states of the North are pretty unanimous for Grant, and heavily 
for Blaine. Yet who can tell how things may change before the 
Convention meets? We still hope for a better man than either, and 
think we could find him without the lamp of Diogenes. 


AN over-zealous Catholic priest in Massachusetts, has been rais- 
ing one of those perennial disputes, which owe their origin to the 
current American theory of civil Goyernment, and will last as long 
as that theory lasts. Father Scully of Cambridge, has been de- 
barring from the sacraments those of his parishoners who send 
their children to the public schools. In some states he might have 
excommunicated them with bell, book and candle, without attrac- 
ting much attention. But in Massachusetts, faith in the public 
school systein isa primary article of belief; and this eccleiastical 
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action raised such a stir, that the Archbishop of Boston came for- 
ward to reassure his fellow citizens and inform them that he had 
no intention of preaching a crusade against the school system. 

The affair is chiefly significant as showing how little genuine 
toleration the most enlightened community will exhibit when a 
favorite article of belief is touched. Col. Ingersoll’s denial that 
there is a God, could hardly have been more fiercely resented than 
was this perfectly legitimate exercise of church authority on the 
part of a Catholic priest. The Church of Rome has the same right 
as any; other religious communion to say on what terms she will 
admit persons to the privilege of her membership. Since she thinks 
state schools exercise a bad influence on Catholic children, she has 
a right to insist on their removal, and to inflict the severest church 
penalties if they are not. And however mistaken she may be in 
her estimate of the public schools, her conscientious convictions of 
her duties towards them deserve to be respected. It is when she 
fails to act up to her avowed convictions, that she deserves the 
censure of asound public opinion. And Father Scully, who acts 
like a genuine Catholic priest, is more worthy of honor than an 
Archbishop who has not the courage of his convictions. 

The truth is many Americans are irritated at the serious break- 
down of our church and state theory on this point of public edu- 
cation. Here the two spheres will overlap, in spite of all our at- 
tempts to keepthem separate. Our school tax is after all just what 
we denounced in the church taxes of Europe,—a tax to sustain an 
institution which religious principle debars many of our people from 
using, although all must pay for it. And there is a curious re- 
semblance between the attitude of the general public and that of 
the state and church people in Europe. “ Eventually,” they say, 
“the Catholics will be tired of paying double school-tax ; the cost 
of the thing will force them to give up their opposition and send 
the children to the public schools.” So it was hoped that Dissent 
would be extinguished, and many a smug shop-keeper did leave 
the chapel for the church, in order to avoid the the necessity of 
supporting two places of worship. But Dissent was not thus 
crushed, and it would have been a pitiful outcome if it had been. 
We hope that Catholic consciences will be so enlightened on this 
subject as to allow them to codperate with Protestants in improving 
our public school system ; but we hope that they will act according 
to their consciences till they get the light. 
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ON THE ISOLATION OF PERSONS IN HOSPITALS FOR 
THE INSANE.* 


HEN a man loses his reason, it becomes necessary that the 
reason of others, ina greater or less degree, shall supply 
its place. To that extent, the movements of the person thus 
afflicted are subject to the control of others, and his property is 
taken from his management and disposal. Humanity demands 
this; the peace and safety of society demand it, and the ultimate 
good of all parties is promoted by it. Thus, of necessity, one of 
the hardest penalties of the criminal law is visited upon men who 
have not only committed no crime, but are themselves the victims 
of as sad a calamity as any in the long catalogue of human ills. 
The manner in ‘which this consequence is determined, however, 
differs very much in the two cases. In the one, it follows a judicial 
investigation conducted according to the strictest forms of legal 
procedure, with all the safeguards and indulgences which, in the 
progress of humanity, have come to be regarded as unquestionable 
rights; while in the other, in most instances, it is determined by 
the arbitrary will of individuals proceeding under none of the or- 
dinary formalities of law, and guided by none of its principles. 

The inquiries which this first view of the subject suggests are 
deeply interesting, because the idea now prevails that the legisla- 
ture should prescribe under what circumstances this interference 
with the inalienable rights of men, on the ground of insanity, is to 
be allowed; to whom this privilege of interference is to be en- 
trusted ; by what safeguards against abuse this trust is to be pro- 
tected; by what solemnities this deprivation of liberty and pro- 
perty is to be accompanied and recorded. Precisely what legisla- 
tion the exigencies of the case require, is one of the much vexed 
problems in social science. To solve it satisfactorily to all is simply 
impossible, because much of its difficulty proceeds from the circum- 
stance that well-established facts and incontrovertible reasoning 
are deprived of their legitimate force by the influence of passion, 
prejudice and temperament. 

In the first place, let us understand the requirements made 
necessary by the nature of the disease, the social and domestic 
relations of the patient, and those attentions that are instinctively 

*Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, November, 1879. 
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prompted by the ties of blood and friendship. In the next place, 
we are to see how these requirements are provided for by law. 
Beginning, then, with first principles, let it be observed that in 
the more sudden and violent forms of insanity, the patient is neces- 
sarily placed under unceasing surveillance, his wishes are disre- 
garded, medicine and food may be forced upon him, and his limbs 
subjected to restraint. And yet all this—because necessary to the 
patient’s welfare—is justified by the common sense and common 
feelings of mankind. No outrage is supposed to be committed, no 
right is trampled on, no apprehension of abuse is excited. On the 
contrary, the friends are regarded as under a moral obligation to 
interfere, as far as the circumstances require, and substitute their 
will for the will of the patient. So, too, nobody would question 
the right of a man to confine his wife in his own house, were she bent 
on self-destruction, or disposed to injure her children. The same 
position would be rightfully held by the wife towards the husband, 
by the parent towards the child, by the child towards the parent. 
No one would question the propriety of such a measure. To ab- 
stain from it, in fact, would be justly regarded as a most reprehen- 
sible neglect of duty. Now, it is not very obvious how, in the sub- 
sequent stages of the disease, this obligation can be lessened, or any 
different one created. Does there necessarily occur a period when 
society is bound to assume, in any degree, a charge for which the 
friends are no longer fitted? Neither does it appear how this right 
can become a wrong, by making the place of confinement some 
other than one’s own home. If, in the progress of knowledge and 
philanthropy, institutions have become established expressly for 
the care of the insane, in which they are supposed to be more 
successfully treated than they can be at home, it would seem as if 
the natural right in question would be all the more heartily recog- 
nized by making choice of them for this purpose. This right has 
been distinctly recognized and established in this commonwealth 
by an act of General Assembly, passed in 1869. The act declares 
that insane persons may be placed in a hospital for the insane by 
their legal guardians, or by their relatives or friends if they have 
no guardians ; but it also provides that the measure must be sanc- 
tioned by two physicians who shall certify under oath that the per- 
son is insane, and a fit subject for hospital treatment. The act does 
not require, but the hospitals do, for their own protection, that the 
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application shall be made in writing by some person, either a mem= 
ber of the family, or some responsible friend. 

The question now before us is, whether upon a broad ¢onsidera- 
tion of the various forms of insanitv, of our social habits, of the 
liability to mistake, of the sacredness of private grief, and the re- 
quirements of justice, anything more than this is necessary. The 
inquiry will take a two-fold direction, because we must consider 
not only the amount of abuse which any proposed restriction is in- 
tended to prevent, but also the amount of mischief which it may 
itself occasion, when not really required. If we dismiss all thought 
of the latter result, we shall have little hesitation in adopting any 
restriction for which some plausible reasons may be given. 

It is not denied that, for the most part, the medical certificate 
fulfils every requisite purpose. It is not denied that exceptional 
cases are, at themost, exceedingly few, and there seems, at first 
sight, a peculiar fitness in a measure which secures the performance 
of a painful duty without adding to the motives for delay, and 
shields the friends from all unnecessary exposure of domestic afflic- 
tion. It is in accordance with our national habits and customs, and 
especially with the right of persons—nowhere so extensively recog- 
nized as among us—to manage their own private affairs in their 
own way. But, it is alleged, the physician miay be biassed by his 
relations to the party or his family ; he may be deceived by false 
representations, or be honestly mistaken in his opinion. The 
friends, too, who make the application may, from fear or a worse 
motive, be too ready to confound caprice, or oddity, or passion, 
with insanity, and thus favor isolation when not strictly necessary. 
The liberty of any person in the community, it is said, is at the 
mercy of one or two doctors who may be induced by one motive 
or another, to sign a certificate of insanity. Such isnot an uncom- 
mon style of argument, and it sometimes makes an impression 
even on men whose culture might be supposed to place them be- 
yond its reach. Hence, a prevalent idea that here is a frequent 
opportunity for flagrant abuses which should be met by stringent 
legislation. By some, it is proposed to make the isolation of the 
insane, in every case, the result of a legal procedure in the nature 
of an inquisition, to be conducted either by the municipal author- 
ities, or some magistrate, or a board of commissioners appointed 
for this purpose. Now,in regard to these two courses, it is not 
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very obvious, at first blush, that either the possible abuses charged 
upon the former, or the advantages claimed for the latter, are so 
great as to set the questionat rest. If there is to be an inquisition 
who so competent to make it as a physician? If he has been ac- 
quainted with the person, as is very likely, he has materials for 
forming his opinion, which no one else may have. If, on the con- 
trary, he is a stranger, he is, of course, as far beyond the influence 
of prepossessions and biases as any functionary whom the law might 
designate for the purpose, while his decision would be attended 
with this advantage, that no unnecessary trouble or publicity is 
given to a domestic affliction, in the case of those of whose men- 
tal disease there can be no doubt whatever. To argue against the 
use of a thing from its possible abuse has always been regarded as 
very poor logic. It may be that the liberty of any person in the 
community is at the physician’s mercy, and so is the life of every 
person who callsin a physician when he is ill; but who hesitates to 
employ a physician from the fear that he may be bribed by wicked 
relatives to poison him ? In signing a certificate of insanity, a phy- 
sician performs a professional service in which he is amenable to 
his own sense of right and wrong and responsible to the laws of 
his country. Under what stronger obligations and sanctions can 
any one act? 

Under stress of these objections to the medical certificate, it has 
been proposed to have the measure supervised and sanctioned by 
some executive or judicial officer of the state orcounty. In Scot- 
land, the sheriff is entrusted with this duty ; and fhe Legislature of 
Massachusetts, last winter, provided that no one should be placed 
in a hospital for the insane without the knowledge and consent of 
a judge of a law court. It is not supposed that these functionaries 
are going into an exhaustive investigation of every case, because 
other duties would not permit it, so that it becomes a mere matter 
of form. 

Whatever course be adopted, no one thinks of dispensing with 
the medical certificate. But its value cannot long remain, unless 
physicians, in the performance of this professional duty are better 
protected than they now are. Indeed, leading physicians in this 
community, to avoid the peril of a suit at law, have concluded to 
sign no more certificates of insanity. 

Nothing evinces this distrust of any and all the known means 
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resorted to for the purpose of preventing abuses, than the fact that 
in one State—Illinois— a trial by jury is provided for deciding the 
fact of insanity, in every case that offers for admission into a hos- 
pital for the insane. 

To remove a person from his own home at the very moment when 
he seems most in need of the care and attentions of his friends, 
and place him in the hands of strangers, is always a painful duty, 
to be reluctantly and hesitatingly performed. The advice of phy- 
sicians, the remonstrances of friends, the failing strength of nurses 
and attendants, the increasing illness of the patient, are often dis- 
regarded, while the voice of affection pleads for a longer trial. To 
be obliged, under such circumstances, to call in a stranger to wit- 
ness the private grief, or, worse still, a band of strangers, as jurors, 
with a following of newspaper reporters, and hear those revelations 
of trouble and trial and sore calamity, which the coarsest sense of 
delicacy would keep within the bosom of the family, would serve 
as an additional excuse for delaying so disagreeable a measure. 
The sensitiveness on this point is so strong and so natural, that 
it is entitled to respect. The effect on the patient himself, pro- 
vided he is conscious of what is going on, and especially if, as is 
frequently the case, his mind is full of apprehensions and suspicion, 
is highly objectionable. Fresh excitement is furnished to that 
dread of impending evil, or bitter hostility, or some other morbid 
emotion, which may have possession of the mind, and thus bad im- 
pressions are made, not to be soon effaced. 

But, admitting these objections to the use of any other restriction 
than the medical certificate to be conclusive, still, it is contended, 
it is not improbable that persons may be held in confinement, who 
either never were insane, or are detained unnecessarily long after 
their recovery. Many firmly believe that in every hospital for the 
insane may be found persons who are simply victims of outrageous 
wrong, torn from their customary sources of enjoyment and subjec- 
ted to associations well calculated to craze the strongest intellect. 
To those who are practically acquainted with insanity, it is easy to 
see how an impression so utterly destitute of foundation has gained 
such currency in the world. With a large part of mankind, insan- 
ity implies noise, turbulence, confusion and incoherence of thought, 
folly and delusion. The more quiet and undemonstrative forms of 
the disease are utterly ignored, because not discernible to a super- 
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ficial or unpracticed observation. The coolness, coherency and 
good sense which often mark the conversation of the insane, and 
the correctness of their conduct, are supposed to preclude the ex- 
istence of any mental disorder whatever. And even when some 
questionable traits are too prominent to be ignored, they are at- 
tributed to the common infirmities of our nature rather than to 
mental disease. The insane are not conscious of their insanity, and 
by ignoring altogether some facts, explaining some in a manner to 
suit themselves, and charging others with wrong-doing, they easily 
convince the incautious inquirer of their own mental soundness, as 
well as the dishonesty and malice of their friends. A story plau- 
sibly told is presumptively true ; and in the case before us, nobody 
troubles himself to hear the other side, unless it may be, probably, 
with a mind already made up. Considering the number of the 
insane who have been discharged from hospitals uncured, and of 
course with all their feelings of hostility towards those who have 
been instrumental in promoting their isolation unchanged, it is not 
strange that the impression in question should prevail extensively. 
Indeed, it would be more strange if it did not prevail. 

Again, it is alleged that in every hospital for the insane are 
many who, though technically insane, are not proper subjects for 
confinement, neither their own welfare nor the good of society re- 
quiring it, and that some outside party should pass upon the propri- 
ety of their detention. Here, too, we see the influence of those false 
notions respecting the nature of insanity, just mentioned. A com- 
plete and correct account of such cases would show, with scarcely 
an exception, that, instead of being unjustly dealt with, they have 
been humanely placed where they enjoy as much of comfort, and 
suffer as little of discomfort, as their own mental condition will 
permit. Some of them, for instance, may pass for patterns of pro- 
priety and injured innocence, suffering bitterly from the abuse of 
those to whom they hada right to look for kindness and protection, 
while, in fact, they were completely destroying the peace and com- 
fort of home by their jealousies and suspicions, their bursts of pas- 
sion, their irregular ways, their disregard of domestic proprieties, 
their unhesitating mendacity, and even by scenes of violence. 
There is another class whose manifestations of disease are not very 
demonstrative, or are such as might pass for eccentricity or strong 
peculiarity. They talk sensibly, behave correctly, and may make 
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themselves somewhat useful. The stranger sees nothing of an ab- 
normal character, unless it may be a proclivity to exaggeration, an 
excessive self-confidence, and an indescribable hurry and restless- 
ness of movement. At home, they were careless of the little, per- 
haps the greater,proprieties of life, were up late at night, went out 
regardless of weather, and, though never violent or mischievous, 
were prone to get into trouble, and were a source of much anxiety 
to their friends. 

Persons belonging to one or another of these various classes 
easily enlist the sympathies of those whose acquaintance they hap- 
pen to make. They come to be regarded as victims of domestic 
cruelty, and the popular wrath is kindled by charges against faith- 
less husbands, or unfeeling wives, or heartless children. The ut- 
most rigors of legislation are invoked to deliver them from durance, 
and to punish those who, under the guise of humanity, thus per- 
petrate a great wrong. Now all these persons, probably, have 
proved by actual trial, prolonged perhaps for years, and repeated 
again and again under different forms, to be very unfit inmates of 
a private family, especially when made up, in part, of children and 
women of a nervous temperament. To turn them adrift upon the 
world, where they find no welcome in those domestic circles whose 
peace and comfort they have persistently marred, and roam about 
from one boarding house to another, in a round of perpetual worri- 
ment, would be no kindness to them, but rather the severest kind 
of cruelty. If they have no home of their own, and no claim for 
one upon relations or acquaintances, where can they better find the 
protection and care which they need, than ina hospital for the 
insane ? 

In the firm belief, however, that, after all, much wrong is ac- 
tually committed by depriving of their liberty persons who are but 
little if at all insane,many discreet and intelligent men are of the 
opinion that a supervising power should be lodged somewhere for 
the purpose of correcting mistakes, preventing abuses, and doing 
justice generally in this matter of confinement. They would have 
a special permanent commission whose duty it should be to inves- 
tigate every case of doubtful insanity in the hospitals, or of alleged 
unfitness for hospital treatment, and to discharge, or advise the dis- 
charge of, the patient, if they think proper. And in other respects, 
the interest of the insane might be confided to their oversight. 
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The favorite remedy just now for all the ills of hospital confine- 
ment seems to be a roving commission, with plenary powers to 
visit all persons wherever confined on the ground of insanity, 
and discharge, or cause to be discharged, all such as they may deem 
not insane. 

The arrangement looks well and it is not strange that it should 
have found favor with some intelligent men. Considered, however, 
under the light of practical experience, and our knowledge of the 
ways and habits of men, it appears to be calculated to do immense 
harm, in the attempt to prevent an evil confessedly small. Such a 
commission would be led to its decisions by no fixed principles of 
law or science. -Indeed, it is regarded, probably, as the principal 
merit of this provision, that it would be governed solely by an en- 
lightened sense of honesty, justice and fair dealing. This might be 
a merit were the questions to be decided such as could be readily 
understood and appreciated by ordinary men. But here are pro- 
fessional points to be considered, which, even with the best intentions, 
cannot be decided correctly without the knowledge of an expert. 
A disposition to do what is right is buta poor qualification for a scien- 
tific inquiry. It may even bea dangerous one. What cares a man 
for the scientific bearings of a question, who looks only at its moral 
aspects, and is sure that he cannot be misled by his own honest in- 
tentions? In the class of cases where the interference of the com- 
mission would be most expected, there are always facts on the true 
significance of which the question of sanity or insanity must turn. 
If in any given case the conclusions of the commission coincide 
with those of the officers of the Hospital, the fact may inspire fresh 
confidence in the latter, and, to that extent, be of some service. But 
if, on the contrary, they differ, it is not easy to see why the decision’ 
of the commission, not one of whom may have had any practical 
acquaintance with insanity, can be more reliable than that of the 
officers whose field of observation may have embraced thousands 
of cases. How they are to proceed, by what course of inquiry 
they are to reach their object, is not very apparent. They visit a 
hospital containing three hundred patients, and make known to 
them their official character and the purpose of their visit. The 
patients are invited to tell them their grievances, with the assurance 
that if any among them are not insane, they shall be discharged 
forthwith. It is not overstating the matter to say that from fifty to 
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a hundred would declare that they are wrongfully detained, and 
nothing in their conduct or conversation might belie the truth of 
their declarations. If they entertain delusions, no clue is furnished 
whereby they can be reached ; if they are disposed to mischief, no 
opportunity is afforded by the occasion to display the propensity ; 
no provocation leads them to relax the self-control which many of 
the insane possess in a remarkable degree. In this dilemma what 
is to be done? The testimony of the officers and directors is exclu- 
ded by the conditions of the case, they being, it is supposed, inter- 
ested parties. The minutest inquiries of the patients themselves 
fail to bring out anything but the same uniform tale of wrong and 
outrage on the part of fathers or children, husbands or wives, 
guardians and relations, who, to conceal their own iniquities, take 
this means of consigning their victims toa sort of living death. 
There is obviously but one course left, if they would discharge their 
official duty so as to procure any satisfactory results. They must 
summon the friends and all who have been anyways connected with 
the patient, to appear and show cause why he should be confined ; 
‘and, in order to secure an impartial hearing of both sides, public 
notice should be given, inviting all who have any knowledge of the 
case, to attend the inquisition and give their testimony. The hear- 
ing of each particular case would occupy not less than two days. 
Supposing twenty-five per cent. of the three hundred cases in the 
hospital to claim an inquistion, which would be a low estimate, the 
commission would be employed in one hospital alone, one hundred 
and fifty days. At this rate, the hospitals in Pennsylvania, contain- 
ing about twenty-six hundred patients, would require thirteen-hun- 
dred days. True, the commission might be large enough to work 
by sub-committees, which would shorten the time, and, perhaps, 
diminish the expense ; for, of course, they must be paid, as well as 
the people who are summoned. And by the time they have gone 
the rounds of the hospital, the new comers, who have been stead- 
ily accumulating, will equally require their attention. If this simple 
statement of the proceedings carries with itan air of the ludicrous 
the fact does not proceed from any false coloring of the incidents 
themselves. They are given precisely as they must occur, if the 
commissioners are determined to satisfy themselves by reliable evi- 
dence, whether any person is detained in the hospitals of this com- 
monwealth, who is not really insane. To hurry through a hospital 
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once or twice a year, listen half an hour toa few of the large num- 
ber who claim their attention, and, on the strength of that conver- 
sation, decide to recommend the discharge or farther detention of 
the patient,—this would not be to meet the requirements of their 
office. A thorough judicial investigation, be it long or short, cheap 
or costly, in every doubtful or disputed case, is what the popular 
sentiment concerned in the matter, if it means anything beyond a 
windy sensation, implicitly demands. If this involves a practical 
absurdity, it ought to convince us that the present method is, with 
such a provision of law as I shall presently mention, under all cir- 
cumstances, best calculated to prevent abuses. The officers and 
trustees of our hospitals have no interest in retaining patients not 
insane. Whether kept or discharged, their compensation remains 
the same. In fact, however, in doubtful cases, their natural ten- 
dency is to discharge the patient, in order to avoid the odium and 
annoyance which they occasion. Nothing but a strong sense of 
duty, supported by the most satisfactory reasons, will induce them 
to retain a charge which brings them into the most unpleasant re- 
lations to others. 

Thus far I have gone on the supposition that there are actual 
abuses, however people may differ as to theirextent. But the evi- 
dence in favor of the fact is far from reliable. The diseased im. 
pressions of the patients themselves and the clamors of their self- 
constituted friends, are not evidence; and yet upon these chiefly 
the current belief is founded. The observations of those who have 
had the most abundant opportunities to learn the real facts in the 
case, tell a very different story. I have never met with a patient 
in any hospital for the insane, who, I had: good reason to suppose 
finally, had never been insane, but had been committed, under pre- 
tence of insanity, in order to accomplish some iniquitous purpose ; 
and my observation embraces about three thousand persons mostly 
under my own charge. I have been told by other gentlemen who 
have had charge of hospitals for the insane, that their experience 
has been much like mine. In two instances that came under my 
care, I had strong suspicions that there was no real insanity in the 
case. I thought that an irritability of temper caused by bodily disease 
might have been provoked into violence by relatives who had some 
selfish purpose to serve by keeping the patient away from his home 
and customary pursuits. The sequel showed that my suspicions 
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were groundless, and that the removal from home and the scenes 
and persons that were connected with unpleasant associations, only 
kept in abeyance for a time the manifestation of a disease which 
had been obvious enough at home and serious enough to require 
the restraint of a hospital. In England there has existed for more 
than forty years, a Board of Commissioners of Lunacy, as they are 
called, appointed by the crown for the purpose of visiting all the 
hospitals for the insane, public and private, with this very object in 
view among others,—of detecting the much alleged abuse of con- 
fining people who were never insane. I have been a diligent reader 
of their annual reports, in which their transactions are minutely 
described, and I have not found that they have advised the dis- 
charge of a single individual on this ground; and, certainly, the 
manner in which their official duties have been discharged, has in- 
dicated no undue leniency towards the officérs and directors of 
these institutions. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who was, for many 
years, a member of this commission, and who has been deeply in- 
terested in insanity and institutions for the insane, once declared 
in Parliament, that he had never known an instance of a sane per- 
son being held in confinement on the pretence of insanity. And 
this is in England, where, of all countries in the world, the abuse in 
question is supposed to be most frequent. This testimony would 
seem to be conclusive that it has no real existence, and that the 
safeguards already provided have been sufficient for the purpose. 

But, admitting all this, it is contended that, considering the 
public sensitiveness on this subject, it is necessary, in order to secure 
the popular confidence in the management of our hospitals, that 
there should be a supervisory power appointed by, and responsible 
directly to, the government. If, as has been already shown, such 
a power is entirely inefficient for any practical purpose, then it must 
be desired only as a sort of tub thrown out to amuse the whale. 
The tone of feeling in England, after a trial of more than forty 
years, shows conclusively that it would not even have this effect. 
There, although the commission has been watchful and suspicious 
to the last degree, the whale refuses to be amused. This must be 
apparent to any one much conversant with the newspapers, maga- 
zines and books, of the day. It is notorious that anybody can 
obtain the ear of the public, who can tell a tale of false imprison- 
ment, however improbable; and, on evidence that would not be 
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listened to in a court of justice, the newspaper-press is swift to 
pour out the vials of its wrath on the supposed offender. The 
horrors of the madhouse have become a favorite element in the plot 
of sensational novels. There is no reason to suppose that the result 
would be otherwise in thiscountry. A sentiment like that in ques- 
tion cannot be affected by facts or arguments. The testimony of 
the wisest commission would avail nothing against the statements 
of a disordered mind still manifesting some degree of coherence and 
plausibility. We may as well, therefore, take things as they are— 
satisfied that the present safeguards are all that could be reasonably 
expected, and also that some popular distrust is one of the unavoid- 
able results of all correct hospital management. 

There is another view of the subject that ought not to be over- 
looked in considering the expediency of restrictive measures. All 
persons engaged in that speciality of the medical profession which 
is concerned with the treatment of insanity, tell us that the greatest 
difficulty they have to contend with is the reluctance of friends to 
bring the patient in the earliest stage, and the impatience which 
leads to a premature removal. Under the operation of these feel- 
ings, the number of recoveries is unquestionably lessened, and it 
cannot be doubted that they would be still farther lessened by the 
proposed restrictions. Their effect on the first mentioned feeling has 
been already alluded to, while their operation in England furnishes 
abundant testimony as to their effect in causing premature removals. 
During that period of the disease when the patient is coming to 
himself and, outwardly, seems free from all irrational thoughts and 
ways, great care is necessary, in order to conduct the process of 
restoration to a complete recovery, that he does not use his renewed 
powets too much or too soon—that he does not resume too soon 
the control of his own movements, nor mingle too soon in the 
scenes and associations of ordinary life. The patient himself, how- 
ever, may see no necessity for so much caution. He never felt 
better in his life, to use his own expression, and he sees no propri- 
ety in being detained any longer. In this impatient, fretful frame 
of mind, he pours his complaints into the ears of the commissioners, 
who, observing no manifestations of insanity, and unable to under- 
stand the reasons which influence the physician (because they are 
purely a matter of professional experience) are readily induced to 
advise his removal. 
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The mischievous effects of the restrictive measures now used in 
England, are strikingly manifested in another class of cases, by no 
means a small one. The more active and obvious signs of disease 
have disappeared, the patient is quiet, orderly, and behaves like 
other people, and his remarks are shrewd and sensible, indicating 
neither delusion nor extravagance. But there is something in the 
air, manner, tone and way of the patient, imperceptible to the 
ordinary observer, but real enough to the expert, signifying that 
disease has not entirely vanished, but is only kept in abeyance— 
that freedom from restraint and the necessity of self-control, with 
opportunity to gratify a morbid impulse, would soon be followed by 
acts of mischief or violence. He knows, however, that his appre- 
hensions will not be appreciated by the Commissioners, and that a 
delay of the patient’s discharge might, probably, be followed by an 
action for false imprisonment, ending in a verdict of heavy dam- 
ages. To obviate such a result he discharges his patient, with 
fearful forbodings that are too often realized. In England, some 
fifteen years since, a man was admitted into a private asylum, who 
had made, at least, two homicidal attempts. After a few month’s 
stay, he was so far improved that no trace of disease was obvious 
on a casual inspection. His physician strongly suspected that the 
disease was only masked, not removed, but he feared to detain him 
longer, on grounds that could not be appreciated by ordinary ob- 
servers. So he discharged him, but his apprehensions were so 
keen, that he sent him home in charge of an attendant, with in- 
junctions to the family to exercise unceasing vigilance over his 
movements, but it was not long before he committed an atrocious 
homicide, without the slightest provocation, The case is a fair 
specimen of what-may be expected where a physician in charge of 
an establishment for the insane is hampered in the exercise of his 
duty by considerations that ought to have no influence whatever on 
his professional conduct. 

To meet this contingency of persons being kept in hospitals 
when no longer insane, the act of 1869 contained the following pro- 
vision: “On a written statement, properly sworn to or affirmed, 
being addressed by some respectable person to any law judge, that 
a certain person then confined in a hospital for the insane is not in- 
sane, and is thus unjustly deprived of his liberty, the judge shall 
issue a writ of habeas corpus, commanding that the said alleged 
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lunatic be brought before him for a public hearing, where the ques- 
tion of his or her alleged lunacy may be determined, and where 
the onus of proving the said alleged lunatic to be insane shall rest 
upon such persons as are restraining him or her of his or her 
liberty.” The bill passed through its first stages with the same 
provision in this case as in that of persons committed to a hospital, 
viz.,a commission composed of three members, and this was chosen 
in order toavoid the publicity, exposure, trouble and excitement inci- 
dent toa public trial in court, and the cause of incalculable mischief 
to the patient. It was thought, however, by some persons who had 
the power of giving their opinions the force of law, that the offence 
of keeping a person in confinement after his recovery should be 
dealt with in the swiftest, sharpest manner known to the law. And 
so, at the request of any one calling himself a respectable person, 
any judge in this city is obliged to transfer any victim of suffering 
from the rest and seclusion of an asylum to the repulsive scenes of 
the old Quarter Sessions court room, and deal with him as if he Were 
a criminal on trial for his offence. To obtain anything like an 
adequate idea of this gross impropriety, we must put the case to 
ourselves, and conceive the subject of it to be a wife, or mother, or 
daughter or sister. 

The fallacy so prevalent in most communities, that insanity is 
always something superficial, and obvious to the casual observer, 
and never obscure and revealed by traits that are significant only 
to the expert, is singularly foolish, and as mischievous as it is foolish.. 
Some idea of its prevalence may be obtained from the frequency 
with which it is intimated, in every grade of society, that the man 
who for many years has spent his days and nights surrounded by 
the insane, is less qualified to give an opinion as to the existence 
of insanity in a given case, than those whose knowledge of the 
disease is confined to a few general impressions respecting it. The 
abundance of his experience and the thoroughness of his studies 
are regarded as the very things that render his opinions unreliable, 
although, in accordance with all analogy, it might be supposed that 
they would enable him to see insanity where others, without such 
opportunities, cannot see it. A surgeon’s large experience is not 
supposed to render him all the more incapable of detecting a frac- 
ture or a dislocation which is unsuspected by other men. And he . 
is no more able to give a reason for his belief, that would be any 
reason at all to others, than an expert in insanity sometimes is, for 
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his belief that a certain person is insane. In fact, it is just the most 
dangerous cases in which the insanity is oftentimes the most ob- 
scure. Bellingham who killed Mr. Percival, McNaughton who 
killed the Secretary of Sir Robert Peel, and many others, manifested 
no insanity before the commission of their bloody deeds. They 
talked and acted and seemed very much like other men, and so, no 
doubt, they would have seemed to a board of commissioners in 
lunacy. And yet, I apprehend that an expert would have been 
satisfied, after a little observation, that the two just mentioned were 
unquestionably insane. To this notion, respecting the competence 
of experts in insanity, the legislature of Massachusetts, at its last 
sessions, gave a remarkable expression, by enacting that no super- 
intendent of a hospital for the insane should give a certificate of 
insanity. 

There is a class of insane for whose isolation a certificate of in- 
sanity alone is not sufficient. Persons become insane who have no 
family or friends, or, having family and friends, they are unwilling 
to authorize their confinement. The patient may still be at large, 
engaged, apparently, in his usual pursuits, etc., and with large social 
and business relations. For various reasons no one is willing to 
assume the responsibility of ordering his arrest and depriving him 
of his liberty. His wife or child fears to encounter his displeasure, 
his partner in business is deterred from interfering one way or the 
other, lest he may be suspected of sinister designs, and others, per- 
haps, are not aware of the urgency of the case. And even if one 
should feel willing to interfere, the patient’s social or business rela- 
tions would seem to require some formal adjudication, in order to 
satisfy other parties of the necessity of a measure followed by such 
important consequences. It may lead to the dissolution of a busi- 
ness connection or the avoidance of a contract. It may enable him 
to escape a suit at law, or suspend execution of a judgment. The 
propriety of the measure is still more apparent when the presence 
of the disease is not perfectly obvious and the patient is likely, when 
the opportunity offers, to make use of every legal means in his 
power, to annoy and injure all who took any part in procuring his 
isolation. Under such circumstances it is peculiarly fit that the 
person should be committed by some process of law, whereby the 
family are spared the performance of a painful duty, and the public 
sentiment is satisfied. Accordingly, in the act of 1869, we have 
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the following provision: “Insane persons may be placed ina hos- 
pital by order of any court or law judge, after the following course 
of proceedings, viz.: On statement in writing of any respectable 
person, that a cértain person is insane, and that the welfare of him- 
self or of others requires his restraint, it shall be the duty of the 
judge to appoint immediately a commission, who shall inquire into 
and report upon the facts of the case. This commission shall be 
composed of three persons, one of whom at least shall be a physi- 
cian and another a lawyer; in their inquisition they shall hear such 
evidence as may be offered touching the merits of the case, as well 
as the statements of the party complained of, or of his counsel; if 
in their opinion, it is a suitable case for confinement, the judge shall 
issue his warrant for such disposition of the insane person as will 
secure the object of the measure.” 

These then are the only requirements necessary to provide for 
the proper isolation of the insane, and if the law is honestly and 
dispassionately administered, we believe that the right of all par- 
ties will be secured. Isaac Ray, M. D. 








THE POOR OF PARIS AND LONDON.* 

D’HAUSSONVILLE has published in Paris a valuable con- 
M tribution to the subject of reformatory and charitable work.* 
He wished to ascertain how far the influence of the church was 
an important element in the care of the poor, the friendless and 
the unfortunate. Good churchman as he is, his first business was 
to work out from a sea of figures those that best represented the 
comparative efficiency of the work done by the government through 
its multiform organs, and that done by the church through its vari- 
ous agencies. The best way of reproducing the salient fact of his 
book is to give in brief the summary of the results that he reports 
from his own personal observation of the great institutions in Paris 
and its immediate neighbourhood. His interest in the subject led 
him to England, and his report of the admirable working of chari- 
ties there is of great use to those who are engaged in the same task 
here, different as are the questions to be told and the methods used. 
 *D’ Enfance a Faris, par le V’ Cte D’Haussonville. Paris, 1879: Calman Levy. 
8v0., pp. 473. 
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The number of children cared for in France in 1875 was 93,048, 
and of these Paris supplied 37,563. As far back as 1445, when 
Charles VII founded a Hospital for Children, he forbade taking in 
abandoned children, and for over four hundred years the question 
has been between increasing the number of illegitimate children 
or that of infanticides. As far back as 1188 there was a hospital 
opened for the former class in Marseilles,—and they have been ex- 
perimented on ever since. In Holland to this day they wear the 
red costume that marks their misfortune, and by an excess of ten- 
derness in France at the time of the Revolution they were declared 
children of the country and treated with greater tenderness than 
legitimate. Recent reforms in the case of children thus left to 
public charity, have effected a saving of life estimated at not less 
than 16,000 a year, but there has also been an increase of infanti- 
cides, from 88 in 1832 to 243 in 1872, due no doubt to the aboli- 
tion of the convenient receiving-box,—yet on the other hand, the 
gain to the whole infant population is largely due to the more hu- 
mane method of helping the mother tocare for her child. In 1877, 
2320 abandoned children were cared for by the city of Paris,—of 
these 410 were legitimate, 353 were acknowledged, and 1557 were 
illegitimate children. Of 8,951 children provided for in that year, 
5,568 were temporarily surrendered, 576 were assisted by their 
parents, and 2,807 were abandoned by them, and the sum expended 
by the city for their care was $26,000, while nearly $36,000 was de- 
rived from legacies and other gifts. 

There were 25,881 children provided by the city of Paris with 
homes in the country,—the death rate has been reduced to 40 per 
cent., by improving the pay of the nurses and the medical supervi- 
sion,—the nurses get $4 a month for the child until it is a year 
old, and this diminishes until it is $1 for the child from 9 to 12 
years old. At that age payments cease, but the child is still looked 
after, and this continues until the age of 21. Of the children thus 
raised only 2% per cent. were found among the criminal institu- 
tions, and less than 4 per cent. on the list of registered prostitutes. 
The sum of $3,500 was collected from the families of the children 
thus left to the city to care for, but more as a means of enforcing 
the claim of the children on their natural protectors than to save 
anything by it. The city spent $350,000 in the care of the family 
thus growing up on the funds of the tax payers. The city of Paris 
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was formerly the victim of an ingenious system of fraud by which a 
great deal of money was wasted. Nowit hasathorough system of 
visitors on whose reports the unmarried mothers who care for their 
own children receive sums varying from $2 to $6 a month for 10 
months or less, or special money gifts of from $1 to $4, or an order 
which secures a wet nurse, and this is valued at from one month’s 
payment, $7, to ten months, $43 ;—but the children thus nursed 
die at the rate of 50 per cent., while those nursed by the mothers 
die only at the rate of 30 per cent. $25,000 were given to the rel- 
ations of orphan children for taking care of them in their own 
homes, or to the orphan asylums of Paris, of which there are 68,— 
6 for children of both sexes, 8 for boys and 54 for girls. There is 
a Maternal Society, founded in 1788 by Marie Antoinette, which 
helps all married women at childbirth ;—in 1877 it spent $32,000 
on 3,268 women; and there are other equally useful charities. 
Children’s hospitals are a modern creation. The first in Paris was 
opened in 1802, and the second in 1853. The great hospitals, of 
course, have always made provision for children. The Hotel Dieu 
in the 16th century had seven or eight beds for twenty-five or 
thirty children,—in the 17th century not more than eight or nine 
children were allowed to sleep in the same bed,—so that there 
was plenty of room for reform. The Rothschilds have established 
a hospital with thirty-two beds for Jewish children, and the Prot- 
estants have twenty beds for children in their Deaconesses’ Insti- 
tute. The city provides for 500 children in the various public 
hospitals, nearly half of them for special treatment, but, as a rule, 
hospitals do not admit children. The need of Children’s Hospitals 
in Paris is due especially to the close crowding of its poorer popu- 
lation,—26,000 families live each in one room, and 9,000 of them 
have but two beds apiece, one for the parents, the other for all the 
children. There are nearly 85,000 cases of children cared for at the 
Paris hospitals in their clinics and dispensaries, and there are 70,- 
000 names inscribed on the list of those entitled to public medical 
attendance, for this as well as the free gift of medicine requires 
police authority. The two hospitals for children in Paris contain 
863 beds,—160 for chronic cases, cared for by 44 Sisters of Charity, 
with servants for the rough work of the house, just as is the case 
in the other Paris hospitals, where more than 400 Sisters of various 
orders serve the cause of charity in obedience to their vows, 
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The hired nurse servants are paid at first $2 a month, and after 
four years of service $50 a year,—the regular nurses, not ‘ Sisters,’ 
as for example at La Salpétriére, receive $100 a year, while 
for the ‘Sisters’ the only outlay is $40, paid to their order, 
for their clothing, etc. The mortuary statistics of the Paris hospi- 
tals are by no means regular or complete ;—for 1869 the rate of 
death in the children’s hospitals was I to 4 in the medical cases, 
and I to 6 including also the surgical cases,—the heaviest ratio of 
any of the hospitals of Paris, and due largely to the want of space 
for the proper separation of contagious and other cases. 

M. d’Haussonville gives a very careful comparison of the work- 
ing of the hospitals of London as contrasted to those of Paris. 
The London hospitals are very differently managed from those 
of Paris. There are three great endowed hospitals, St. Thomas, 
St. Bartholomew and Guy’s, where the patients are admitted free, 
and while in Paris the proportion of beds for medical cases to sur- 
gical is about four to one, in London they are nearly equal. 
Most of the hospitals in and near London are sustained by subscrip- 
tions, and the admission of patients is secured by a majority of votes 
cast by the subscribers, although cases of accidents and of special 
medical or surgical interest are admitted by the authority of the 
medical officers in charge. The out-patient treatment has grown 
to such proportions that it has led to abuses that now require early 
correction. The workhouses receive in their infirmaries very prompt- 
ly cases of mere old age and of sickness, and have grown into vast 
extent to meet the requirements of the pauper population, but their: 
quarters are often very poor and the medical and nursing care pro- 
vided for them is not to be compared to that given in Paris. 
The first Children’s Hospital in London was that established 
in Great Ormond St., in 1851. Up to that time children had been 
received in the other hospitals, and especially in those for women,— 
but since then there have been six other children’s hospitals estab- 
lished, with 329 beds,receiving in 1875 over 1600 children indoors, 
and giving outdoor treatment to more than 65,000 cases, They are 
maintained by subscriptions, the subscribers having a vote on the 
admission of patients, and Great Ormond St. had an income in 1875, 
from all sources, of nearly $100,000. The outdoor patients must 
have an endorsement from the Charity Organization Society, which 
through its 37 officers examines every case. 
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The nursing is largely m the hands of ladies who volunteer for the 
service, getting only their board and lodging, while the menial work 
is done by hired servants. To Miss Nightingale is due the estab- 
lishment of the school for nurses at St. Thomas; which has now 
been imitated at the Paris La Salpétriére, while at other hospitals 
the same system is being rapidly and largely introduced,—the Royal 
Free Hospital teaching the women sent by the British Nursing As- 
sociation, Guy’s those of the Women’s Bible Association, and West- 
minster those of the National Nursing Association. There are 
Protestant Sisterhoods too, working in many of the London hos- 
pitals,—but while these have all added to the force of trained © 
nurses, those employed in the workhouses are very far from being 
creditable to the system that still continues to use them. 

In Paris there are two asylums for convalescent children, one for 
boys maintained at the expense of three gentlemen ‘The public 
assistance pays $8 for a month’s care,—after that the whole expense 
is provided by private benefaction,—there is room for 30, but there 
are rarely more than 250 or 300 cases in a year; the other for girls 
receives only 12 or 15 girls at a time, and isan outgrowth of a larger 
home for adult convalescent women,—while there are three Conva- 
lescent Homes in the country,—one for 40 sick and 60 convalescent 
children, founded by M. de la Rochefoucauld, another is a colony of 
the Children’s Hospital, with 100 beds, for scrofulous cases, while 
the third, established in 1861, at the sea side, in imitation of the 
English Sea Side Hospital opened at Margate five years earlier,— 
provided for 100 children in buildings that cost $20,000. It was'so 
successful that six years later provision was made for 600 children 
at an expense of over $100,000, and now, with the love of splendor 
that characterizes the administration of Paris, over $600,000 have 
been spent for a magnificent hospital on the same site—grand in 
proportions, excellent in plan, generous in all itsarrangements. It 
is intended for convalescent cases, and the girls are taught sewing, 
the boys other industries, and all go to school. It receives cases 
from the Children’s Hospitals, from the Guardians of the Poor 
and from families paying about 40 cents a day, and it has a nomi- 
nal capacity of 600 beds; it is under the care of the Sisters of 
St. Francis, whose headquarters are at Calais,—70 of them sup- 
ply all the wants of the house,—even the teachers for a school 
of over 100 children, some of them over I5 years of age.—Along- 
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side of this great public charity, there is on the same sea shore 
a hospital for Jewish children, built and maintained by the Roth- 
schilds, with 80 beds now, and room for an addition of 50 more 
hereafter. The public hospitals make it a rule, with notable ex- 
ceptions, to take care only of curable cases,—for the incurable, 
private charity is left to provide. There is an old order, that of St. 
John, which before the French Revolution, had 300 establishments 
devoted to the care of the sick,—now it takes care of the insane 
and the unfortunate in eight housés in different parts of France. 
In Paris it provides for 200 children, divided into three classes, 
large, small and infirm, and to be incurable is the necessary condi- 
tion. The charge for each child is from $3 to $4.a month, payable 
when and as long as possible, a grant from the city, and gifts from 
other sources helping to eke out the necessarily heavy outlay. 

There is a similar hospital for girls, with room for 300, but hav- 
ing only 240,—from six to 22,—-earning something by sewing, art- 
tificial flower making, etc., but dependent mainly on the gifts of the 
charitable and the labor of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The deaf and dumb are cared for in Paris by three bodies, the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the society for their support after leav- 
ing the institution, and a society for their instruction in technical 
schools. For the females, there are schools at Bordeaux and at 
Bourg la Rein, under the care of a sisterhood which admits them 
into its order. The blind are cared for in Paris, at a home which 
is a school of elementary and of technical instruction,—and at a 
Home of the Blind Sisters of St. Paul, where the blind are also re- 
ceived in the order, and of the 52 members, 18 are blind,—more 
than 50 blind children are cared for there,—those who can do so 
paying $100 a year,—and there is a third home for homeless blind 
girls. In Paris there are two asylums for idiot children,—Bicétre 
for the boys, Salpétriére for the girls,—at the former there are 130, 
—the city pays 30 cents a day for each child, which it tries gener- 
ally in vain to collect from the parents or family,—but the estab- 
lishment is in every respect unsatisfactory. The quarters for girls 
at Salpétriére are more so eventhan those at Bicétre,—120 girls are 
there,—and the teacher is a woman who voluntarily and without 
compensation has devoted her life to the work, that she might not 
be separated from an idiot mother. The first asylum of the kind 
was opened in Paris in 1842,—and the finest fruit of its success is 
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in the splendid English Asylum at Earlswood for 800 children. At 
Vaucluse there was opened an asylum, to which 30 of the best and 
most hopeful cases have been sent from Bicétre, and these with such 
private cases as may come, are to be taught farming, gardening and 
mechanical trades. A recent gift of a million of francs to the pub- 
lic authorities in charge of the charities of Paris, was coupled with, 
the condition that one-half should be used in building a hospital ; 
—for the adults there is now abundant provision,—and it is to be 
hoped that this new one will bt for the idiot children. 

Of vagabond children in Paris there is no exact census.—The 
ordinary estimate is 10,000,—the police records show that in 1877, 
1716 were arrested, 844 vagabonds, 222 beggars, 578 for theft and 
72 for other crimes. Of the 1716 children thus arrested, 346 were 
returned to their homes, 20 were handed over to asylums, 15 to pris- 
ons, 1354 were tried,—of these 466 were set at liberty, 888 were con- 
victed, of these again 419 were sentenced, and the rest were sent 
home after a longer or shorter detention,—for in Paris as else- 
where the authorities find it impossible to resist the appeals of 
parents even to the detriment of the future of the children and of 
the city itself. 

There are twenty thousand children between six and fourteen in 
Paris without education, and it is believed that this large number 
has some relation tothe great number of illegitimate children, re- 
reported at over 14,000, of which 11,000 were quite unrecognized 
by either parent, and therefore presumably left to the very worst in- 
fluences. The homes of the poor in Paris are subject to police in- 
spection only for prevention or punishment of crime; in London 
the sanitary inspection anticipates perhaps much that might lead 
to worse results. In Paris every lodging house keeper must furnish 
the police with a detailed list of his lodgers, their names, occupa- 
tion, nativity and length of stay ; these are alphabetically arranged, 
so that it is here that the police first look when applied to for par- 
ticulars as to any one of the great floating population, and from it 
the police can select the names of persons under surveillance, re- 
ported as dangerous characters, or known to be without resources, 
and order them to leave Paris at once. Lodgings can be had for a 
penny a night, or up to two, three, four, and even five dollars a 
month. From them come many of the children that live by beg- 
ging or worse offences. Of 222 arrested jn 1877, only 33 were 
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really held for trial and only 23 were actually convicted, an indul- 
gence that soon strengthens the taste for professional begging. 
In one corner of Paris there is a Beggar’s Home, where the pro- 
fessionals train children for their future career. A similar estab- 
lishment for the Italian beggars was broken up only after a long 
and difficult struggle between the police and the men who found 
their profit in encouraging the vices that led to the worst abuses. 

In Paris, of 2500 women arrested in 1877, for prostitution, 1500 
were minors, the majority betweens fifteen and eighteen, and the 
police endeavor by inspection to prevent the inevitable misery they 
are preparing for themselves. The necessity of a license provides 
the opportunity for such seclusion as may save some, at least, of 
those who are driven to destruction by want-and misery. There 
were 533 licenses issued to that number of those who were arrested ; 
326 at the request of the offenders, 227 as a result of actual .exami- 
nation of the cases, 378 were over age, 92 over eighteen, 63 only 
under it, while 500 at least were returned to their families, provided 
for in Homes, and put in the way of safety. Hundreds of women 
go annually in and out of the Hospital St. Lazare, and they are cared 
for by associations of good women, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, 
who have provided asylums for such as show any wish to repent and 
besaved. There are in Paris 119 asylums for 18,000 children, under 
twelve, and there are 303 schools for 100,000 more, provided by the 
city, so that for the infant population there is abundant care, but for 
those between twelve and seventeen there are the greatest risks, and 
the fewest means of prevention. There is a school for apprentices 
with 80 boys; there is room for more, but parents will not give up 
their children for the three years requisite to complete the pre- 
scribed course, although it is free of charge. The Christian Brothers 
charge six dollars a month, and twenty dollars admission, and they 
have over 900 children under instruction in Paris, and in the’ 
country. : 

There is a girl’s school, where the ‘Christian Sisters’ take 
girls from five up, for $6,—against which the value of the work 
done is credited,—and there are between 400 and 500 children under 
their care. There are in all 29 schools in Paris of different sorts 
of technical instruction. Paris is the fostering mother of 26,500 
orphans, placed in the country in the families of parents, chosen 
for their sobriety, industry and economy,—the public charity how- 
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ever provides for them only up to their twelfth year. There are 
68 orphan homes in Paris, and 31 in the Department of the 
Seine, which receive the children after that time, as well as half- 
orphans ;—the public charity is extended only to those who have 
lost both parents. Six of these Orphan Homes take both sexes, 
eight are for boys only, 80 provide for orphan girls, giving them 
a good education and a training that makes them good work- 
women ;—but there is one fault,—they keep the girls too long, and 
when they go out in the world, some at twenty, they are so little 
fitted for it that many of them succumb to its temptations, It 
would be better to train them for household service and thus se- 
cure them good homes. 

There are a number of Homes of Refuge for the care of vaga- 
bond children, most of them under the care of different orders ;— 
that which has its headquarters at Angers, has 120 establishments 
of the kind in the different parts of the world. There are others 
which care for children’s spiritual instruction, combining with it a 
provision for instruction in some trade, and there are homes for 
those who have been discharged from prison, several Catholic and 
one Protestant,—one of the former providing for 150, another for 
125,—and of 1100 young women cared for in 12 years, 225 were 
reconciled to their families, 166 found good situations, 75 were 
well married. In the Latin Quarter, the home of vice, there is a 
Magdalen’s Home which is almost unequalled for its generous lib- 
erality,—all are received and none are obliged to leave. 

In Paris there are 125 Protestant Schools, 11 Orphan Homes, 
two Technical Schools, one of them to teach girls printing, and 
there is a Deaconess’s House, with a hospital for women and chil- 
dren, a Primary School, a Nursery,a Home for girls from 10 to 
21 years of age, who have been sent to prison or misbehaved. 

There are 40,000 Jews in Paris, and their charities are numer- 
ous and admirably organized,—a lying-in hospital, an Orphans’ 
Home, two Elementary Schools,a School of Apprentices, teaching 
trades, with one branch for boys and another for girls, 16 free 
scholarships in the great schools, and a Reformatory for girls. 
They have a Hospital,a Home for Incurables, another for old peo- 
ple, and an Orphan Home, all in one establishment founded and 
supported by the Rothschilds. There are societies for securing 
places for apprentices, for the care of children working for their 
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livelihood, and for finding them homes in the country,—and there 
is that endless activity of supervision and assistance for which the 
Jews are remarkable everywhere, and which prevents all but their 
poorest and worst people from becoming notorious, or a charge 
upon the public. 

The temporary assistance granted to illegitimate children in 
France, where public charity cares for them them until they are 
twenty-one, was extended to 124,896 ina population of 37,000,- 
ooo. In England, under the Poor Law system, which provides 
only for children of the same class up to sixteen, the number was 
in 1877, 234,124 in a population of 24,000,000. Of these 184,524 
received out-of-door relief, being left with their parents or relations ; 
49,600 received indoor relief, being cared for in workhouses or 
other asylums. In England where there are no homes provided 
for illegitimate children, there were in one year, 140 prosecu- 
tions for infanticide, while in France, where Foundling Hospi- 
tals seem especially created for that class, there were 203 such 
prosecutions, so that the two systems produce about the same re- 
sult. In England the workhouses receive adults as well as chil- 
dren, but the latter are now being educated in good primary 
schools connected with the establishment,—of 647 Parishes or 
Workhouse prisons, more than 400 have schools for the pauper 
children,—60 have schools in independent quarters,-—so as to avoid 
the mischievous contagion of young and old in the workhouse. 
London has 30 Unions, in which 190 Parishes are represented,— 
each with an average of 350 poor in its charge—and the children 
from all of them are sent to Redhill, where there is a national 
school for them. Eleven have separate schools of their own, and 
all but one are built in the country,—that one is a good specimen 
of the school as it existed before English legislation made special 
provision for the pauper children. The others give all kinds of 
examples of the prevailing fashion of overbuilding, with a degree 
of splendor and luxury for the benefit of the officers and the pub- 
lic, that adds immensely to the average cost,—this varies from $82 
to $180, a year,—but for it the children get wholesome country 
air, well ventilated quarters, dormitories, school rooms and work- 
shops, healthful to a degree quite unknown in France. At Sutton 
there are temporary wards for infectious cases, made cheaply, and 
intended to be destroyed by fire after every outbreak of disease 
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had been suppressed, and rebuilt in readiness for the next attack. 
The national taste for open air sports is consulted in the military 
drill and gymnastic exercises, swimming and field games being 
taught as the most wholsome and economical way of securing 
sound bodies. These schools are perfectly appointed, but they 
are too full and too large,—varying from 800 to1500. The children 
are all taught reading, writing and arithmetic, history and geogra- 
phy, but there is almost no technical education for the girls and 
not enough to equip the boys thoroughly for their work. Many 
are taught tailoring and shoemaking, some are baking, many are 
employed as farm hands and gardeners; some are taught music 
mainly with a view to enlisting in the army bands ;—most of 
the girls are fitted for household service. The change worked 
in England under this new system is prodigious,—the workhouse 
population and the outdoor paupers have diminished in 20 years 
from 940,000 to 719,000, and it is said that but five per cent. 
of the boys and nine per cent. of the girls educated in the 
schools turn out badly,—although of those of London it is re- 
ported that 54 per cent. of the girls do badly, 39 per cent. fairly 
well, and the rest are dead or have disappeared. The difference be- 
tween these averages, it is difficult to explain,—but certain it is 
that in England, prostitution, which is neither repressed nor li- 
censed, is the terrible enemy of honest poverty and sooner or later 
makes victims of those who have no homes to shelter them. In 
France the system of putting children out to board and live with 
peasants in the country, saves much of the ruin that comes from 
congregating vast numbers of children under one roof. The board- 
ing-out system has recently been remodeled in England, and 423 
children have been entrusted to 49 local committees who will find 
homes for them. The English peasantry seem less inclined to in- 
crease their earnings in this way, and illegitimacy is not as com- 
mon there as in France,—in the latter country it includes seven 
per cent. of the births,—in England only five per cent., and while 
Paris is the fertile mother of 33 per cent. of the whole, London 
only supplies three per cent., Lancashire four per cent., and the 
agricultural counties of Westmoreland, Norfolk, and Shropshire, 
seven and eight per cent., as against 10 and II per cent. of other 
years. Astothe methods adopted with children of the criminal 
class, the English system is well worth studying. In 1376, 1883 
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children were sent to prison, and 1087 were sentenced to be 
whipped. They are generally in the same prison with the adults, 
but in quarters of their own. At Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight, 
there is the only prison for juvenile offenders. Recent legisla- 
tion has been directed to compelling children to attend school, 
and enforcing on the parents the payment of the modest sum ex- 
acted for instruction,—nearly a hundred thousand dollars were 
collected in this way in 1876. 

England and Scotland have sixty five reform schools, with 5,615 
children, and 114 industrial schools with 12,682, children. Nearly 
all are private charitable institutions, and the government pays 
50 cents a week for each child, not half of the absolute expense 
which is provided, as well as the expense of buildings, etc., out 
of private generosity, that unlimited source of benefactions of all 
kinds in England. 

The school at Red Hill was established in imitation of Mettray, 
and M. Demetz was especially invited to lay the cornerstone. The 
children are divided in five houses, are mostly employed on the 
farms, but are also taught carpentering, blacksmithing, and baking, 
and are put to work at trades in the country, either at home or 
in the colonies. Of 222 children discharged during the last 
three years, only 26 were sent back, about 11 per cent, and although 
the average in France is 14 per cent., at Mettray, of 412 children 
discharged during the last three years, only 18 were sent back. 
Feltham has 800, governed by a strict military discipline, taught 
farming, shoemaking, military music, and trained for the sea on a 
skeleton ship, set up in its yard. Inthree years the percentage 
of boys sent back was only 8 per cent,a very remarkable result, 
when it is borne in mind that once liberated, these boys are sub- 
ject to the influence of their families, the worst of the London poor. 
Of 4,074 boys and girls discharged last year from reform schools 
in England, 590 were enlisted in the navy, 68 in the army as musi- 
cians, 134 emigrated, 1823 were bound out, the rest returned to 
their homes. 

In England and in France it is this last class that suffer most, 
and to guard against this, in England, the reform school is required 
to look after the children for three years after their discharge, and 
to report their condition to the government inspectors. The results 
are 72 per cent. of the boys’ doing well, 14 per cent. badly ; .of the 
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girls, 74 per cent. doing well, 6 per cent badly, the rest not heard 
from,—in the reform schools ;—while in the industrial schools, the 
proportions are 79 per cent. of boys doing well, 5 per cent badly, 
of the girls 81 per cent. well, 3 per cent. badly, the rest disappeared. 
While the criminals, judging by the prosecutions, have increased in 
ten years from 100,000 to 152,000, the proportion of minors has 
diminished one fourth, the number of children sent to reform schools, 
has diminished from 10,000 to 7,200. 

English legislation aims at distinguishing between the children 
that belong to the criminal class and even in their youth have shown 
precocious perversity, from those who are simply ill behaved ; the 
latter are sent to the industrial school, the former to the reform school 
which corresponds to the French Correctional Colony, of which 
Mettray is the best type. In Paris the vagabond children to the 
number of twelve or thirteen hundred are released rather than treat- 
ed as prisoners, and those that are sent to reform schools are scat- 
ered through 44 institutions in different parts of the country, and 
of all degrees of excellence,—Mettray the best,—the others may 
be good, but in England the magistrate fixes the school to which 
the child is to go, while in France that is determined by accident or 
chance. 

Belgium has borrowed from England the system of charitable 
schools open to destitute children, and thus distinguishing between 
them and the criminal class. This system also relieves the courts 
from the formal consideration of many cases that belong to the 
domain of benevolence and not to that of law. That the courts 
have plenty of criminal minors to look after is a sad fact. In the 
last seven years over 2,000 of them have been tried in the courts 
of Paris, for all sorts of offences, assassination, counterfeiting, pois- 
ining, larceny, theft in every form, and that endless variety of crime 
which seems to be the curse of a great city full of the elements of 
modern civilization. The thieves of Paris have their clubs, their 
bands, their associations,—at least 60 such establishments are 
known to the police. Their first experience of criminal life is in 
the prison at Poissy, where about one-fourth of the prisoners, 
between 16 and 21 are sent for any sentence over a year. For 
less, they are sent to La Sante, Ste. Pelagie, and La Grande 
Roquette. The first is an expensive prison that cost a million 
and a half dollars and has very few modern improvements, where 
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half of the inmates work together, and where the young in 
years soon learn all the vice that is known to their older com- 
panions. Of 1600 prisoners, 352 were under 25,—yet these at least 
have their own cells to sleep in at night. At Ste. Palagie, from 
eight to ten sleep together, and of the 65 young criminals there, 
40 were put by themselves ;the prison itself is so badly suited to 
the purpose that it ought to be destroyed. 

Those who are sentenced for over a year go first to La Grande 
Roquette before they are transferred to the prison or colony where 
the term is to be served. During the night they sleep in separate 
cells,—during the day they work in shops and take their meals and 
their recess in common,—with large liberty for walking, talking, 
smoking, playing, and every sort of license. Even in their cells 
they can talk for three hours, between the end of the day’s work 
and bed time,—freely with one another. All this is immensely in- 
jurious for the young prisoners, and 120 young convicts were forced 
to go through this dangerous treatment last year. At Poissy there 
is a special treatment for the young prisoners, 50 in number, with 
their own‘ workshop, school, dining room and yard,—each has 
his own cell,—but these quarters are not large enough for those 
who are entitled to this sort of treatment, and the rest are scattered 
among the old convicts. Besides being taught elementary subjects, 
the education is carried as far as possible, and many of the prisoners 
are capable of very great advance in knowledge ;—they are all 
taught something of military drill, and as far as possible a trade by 
which they can learn a livelihood, and their average earning a year 
of $20 is carefully set aside to be ready for them when their term 
is over. The results are thoroughly unsatisfactory, for these young 
prisoners are mostly old in crime and vice, learned in that cloaca 
of morals, Paris, and their prison life is but a long hypocrisy, from 
which they learn new lessons to be of use to them in a larger and 
more successful career of crime. Although the most of the young 
offenders are those between 16 and 21, there are those under the 
former age who have been guilty of very serious crimes;—there were 
992 in the last census of Reformatories, in France, guilty of assassina- 
tion, incendiarism, counterfeiting, larceny and other aggravated of- 
fences. To secure to this class correctional education Paris has 
provided La Petite Roquette,—opposite the Grande Roquette ;—it 
was first a prison for women, then for young offenders sentenced 
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for less than six months, then after much discussion as to the treat- 
ment of the inmates and some legislation, the cellular system was 
formally abandoned, and under the new faith that sending the 
young thieves and vagabonds of the great cities to live in the farm 
reformatories would make them all honest and peaceful countrymen, 
all that could be sent to Mettray and the other establishments were 
handed over to family life and special training, but for those whose 
short terms did not give much hope for that sort of thing doing 
any good, La Petite Roquette is still profitably employed. Assoon 
as a crowd of visitors were attracted to Versailles by the sitting of 
the legislature there, they were followed by such droves of beggar 
children from all the country round, that the town established a 
Reformatory where they were sent and taught some livelihood by 
which they could earn something when they were again released. 
This was done on the initiative of a Prison Society of Versailles, 
just as the education of the boys at La Petite Roquette is the re- 
sult of the activity of the Prison Society of Paris. That prison 
also receives boys under 16 sent by their parents for bad conduct 
beyond parental control, and the number of these cases has dimin- 
ished in 15 years from 500 to 150, so that there must be some 
virtue in this kind of discipline. 

A visit to La Petite Roquette is very sad,--the children work- 
ing in solitude in their cells with only an outlook over the sombre 
court-yard,—with insufficient light, heat and ventilation,—an ex- 
ercising ground too small for play and where silence is enforced by 
the presence of an officer,—but yet with good food, cleanly habits 
and plenty of sleep, these scourings of Paris fatten and strengthen, 
while their solitude prevents the destructive influence that living 
together would produce, and enables the officers to preach reform 
and to secure its adoption at least in part. A child of nine who 
had been arrested nine times was nearly a hopeless case, and others 
at ten were assassins, forgers, and even chiefs of bands older than 
themselves, whose life cannot be passed free from crime. 

For girls there is a prison at St. Lazare. The disproportion of 
crime between men and women is very striking,—16 or 17 women 
to 83 or 84 men, and it is a rule that holds good in nearly all Eu- 
rope. In Russia and Sweden the proportion changed to 15 to 20 
women to 80 to 85 men. A sixth of the women charged with 
crime in France come from Paris, averaging about 550 a year, one- 
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half under, the other over sixteen,—of 1638 women between 16 
and 2r sent to St. Lazare, 35 were married,—so that the others 
were an outgrowth of the criminal vices of the great city. 

At St. Lazare are found all convict women over 16 sentenced 
for less than a year, and all under that age sentenced for less than 
six months ;—after that the latter are sent to a Reform School, the 
former to a prison. There were 25 untried and 57 convicted 
women between 16 and 21 at St. Lazare,—not separated in any 
way, while at Mazas, the corresponding prison fof men, the cellular 
system gives them abundant safety and protection, but St. Lazare 
is an old Convent utterly unfit for its present use. 

The women sleep in the old cells, three or four in each bed, and 
no precautions are taken after the Sisters, who have the charge of 
the house, have gone to bed. Women nursing their own chil- 
dren are allowed to keep them, and for this class, there is a room 
in which decent order is maintained ;—they are allowed to keep 
them until they are three years old, and hard as is the parting 
then, the motherly affection is so thoroughly awakened that how- 
ever long the separation, the mother almost always seeks her 
child on her release. For the girls under sixteen the arrangements 
are somewhat better ;—there were but seventeen, so that good 
quarters were easily found for them on the fourth floor ;—in their 
workroom they sit far enough apart not to talk, while the two 
Sisters and two teachers watch them pretty closely ;—their dining 
room is also their school room ;—-their cells are cold, badly lighted 
and get air only from a long close corridor; in each cell there 
are two beds,—and their hour of play and exercise is in the same 
yard, but at different hours from that of the grown women. The 
Sisters say that they are not there long enough to be reformed, 
while the situation of the prison in a busy part of Paris, prevents 
any possibility of making them forget their old habits and resorts. 
The sooner it is rebuilt in the country the better. There is a con- 
vent in Paris which takes girls sent by the parents who find them 
beyond their control, on the payment of twenty-five cents a day, 
—and even a stay of three or four months often works wonderful 
results. For the children of families of means, there are better 
quarters, easier work, and care is taken not to allow any girl 
sent here for correction to take vows in the house ;—she must 
return to her family again. The different Homes for Girls are 
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all managed by Sisters of various orders. In Paris there is a 
Correctional House of Education under the care of the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, founded by Mme. de Lamartine, and managed by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph,—in an old convent, more than large 
enough for its hundred inmates, who are sharply divided accord- 
ing as their offences have been such as as are easily curable, and 
such as cannot but have left a deep moral scar. Plenty of work, 
plenty of rewards, soon make them decile and amenable to reform ; 
—those whose cases give least hope of improvement are such as 
are taken home by their families, while such as secure places as 
servants are watched closely both by their employers and by the 
Sisters, as well as by the members of the society which cares for 
them. Of 60 discharged within the last three years, but three are 
known to have succumbed to thé thousand temptations that make 
Paris the moral mezlstrom. The Prison for women in Paris is 
made to include all classes of offenders and all grades of sentences; 
the proportion of re-committments among those who work in 
common is 76 per cent., while of those condemned to close and 
solitary confinement at hard labor it is only 11 per cent. Of 264 
women at Clermont, 22 were under 21, 39 under 25 ;—all are sub- 
ject to a very strict discipline, under the care of 22 Sisters, who 
receive their boardand lodgings and $130 a year, and $90 for the 
servants,—there are seven Sisters serving without pay. All under 
35 go to school, where music, history, geography, and arithmetic are 
taught, but the actual work of the inmates is so so diligently pur- 
sued that it pays the expenses of the house and a small daily per 
capita profit besides. Shoemaking is the chief occupation, but 
corset-making pays better,—as much as 25 cents a day; one 
prisoner after 36 years of imprisonment, received $1200 as her 
share, besides spending something on food and other things. There 
is a Prisoners’ Aid Society, founded in 1833, which takes care of 
‘ the boys discharged from the different prisons in Paris ;—when it 
began its work, the re-commitments were 75 per cent. It was 
dissolved at one time, owing to the difficulty of securing places for 
the boys, but it was soon re-organized on a better plan,—that of 
caring for the boys as soon as they are sent to prison, getting their 
discharge as soon as they are entitled to it, work is found for them, 
and they are looked after when they go home, where often the worst 
temptations would lead them back to crime, they come every 
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Sunday to the office, where they can put away their earnings, get 
some instruction, plenty of advice, and a good romp or play. Of 
235 boys looked after in 1878, 167 behaved well, 27 badly, and 27 
were sent back to prison,—the rest were lost sight of. Another 
society has recently been established to assist the same class of 
boys to enlist in the army. 

Such, in brief, is an abstract of the principal facts gathered in 
this book, the result of thorough personal examination of the actual 
state of the prisons in and near Paris. It is no doubt largely in- 
spired by a sympathy with the religious element, and particularly 
a desire to prevent legislation unfavorable to what the author 
thinks the great and redeeming influence of clerical management 
upon public charity. The study was carefully made and it is one 
well worth examining with a view to securing a similar intelligent 
and humane analysis of the condition of our own Reformatories. 
The completeness of the organizations abroad, making Public 
Schools, Orphan Homes, Workhouses, and all other public insti- 
tions, supplement one another, may well be contrasted with the 
absolute independence of our system, or want of system. 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 





A WORD ON LEGAL TENDERS. 


‘THE material strength of a nation lies in its resources in men 

and money. The latter is the more indispensable. The 
politician ignorant of the science of money may lay his country 
prostrate at the feet of any petty foe that might insult or attack 
it. 

The people of the United States have sustained their credit and 
have conquered in the great commercial war between nations, * 
and money as well as men are now coming tous. Any nation, 
with ample credit can fully command its own resources and also, 
in great measure, the resources of the world. The credit of a na- 
tion is far more sensitive than that of individuals, because it can- 
not be coerced to pay, and the mere suspicion that it may refuse 
or evade payment, and trifle with its honor, is ‘destructive of its 
financial ability. 
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An insidious attempt is now being made to destroy the credit 
upon which our power and our rank among nations must always’ 
depend. 

It is speciously argued that the law does not stipulate that 
the United States Legal Tender notes, when paid, must be can- 
celled. But it is within the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and some think it his duty, to prevent the re-issue of these notes 
when they have been once paid in coin. The Secretary may 
hold as lawful money such notes as may have been paid, and 
hold them as cash on hand, until Congress orders their cancel- 
lation. 

The United States, having an undoubted right to issue paper 
money and to declare it legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate, whensoever the public welfare makes it necessary to do so, is 
bound to redeem its promises to pay money at as early a time as 
possible; and having named January Ist, 1879 as the time, and 
having already paid of these notes, in the aggregate, many mil- 
lions, whether at the Treasury, Sub-treasuries, or Custom Houses 
it matters not, it surely isa breach of contract to re-issue them 
without the authority of Congress and the President, the makers 
of the notes. In the cases in which the government stipulated to 
redeem one promise by giving another promise bearing interest, 
the holders raised no question. So long as there was a real or 
supposed deficiency of coin, the people were very ready to accept 
promises of coin in the future, with interest, and these promises 
were a proper basis of circulation. The promises without interest 
being always convertible into promises with interest, the evils of 
an inflation are avoided. The government should redeem and can- 
cel its obligations as fast as possible, and as every paper dollar 
would be replaced by coin, no contraction of the currency would be 
possible, and no hardship be done to any class of citizens. To 
meet the proper and legitimate demands of trade, the paper cur- 
rency can be increased under the present law until the whole 
funded debt of the United States is deposited with the Comptroller 
of the Currency as security for the note holder. No one can say 
that this basis is not safe and that the supply of United States Bonds 
is not fully adequate to every possible demand, and as the notes 
of the National Banks are payable in lawful money of the United 
States and are secured by the interest-paying promises of the 
nation, they would in practice be legal tender for all debts. 
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When the notes return more rapidly than is convenient to 
‘the banks, they can in turn surrender their circulation and take 
up the bonds deposited with the Comptroller, which in turn could 
be sold at market rates, thus putting the banks in funds again. 
The fear of loss on such forced sales would guard against excessive 
issues by the banks. 

A paper currency increased in this manner could not cause an 
excessive supply at any one place, and thus would not encourage 
a spirit of speculation, as is the case where the public moneys are 
deposited with favored banks in favored cities. 

Those who live by speculating upon the fluctuating values of 
property, and those who are in debt, have a special pecuniary in- 
terest in continuing a fluctuating currency. The speculative classes, 
notably of New York, are, of course, very much opposed to the 


cancellation of the United States notes when paid. 
W. B. 








RUSSIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 


NotE—The following account of some of the strange superstitions and customs 
prevailing among the Russian peasantry, is no fancy sketch. It is drawn partly from 
the observation of the writer, but principally from the authoritative works of Wallace 
and Ralston. These writets in turn have described what they have seen themselves, or 
derived from the best Russian authorities. 


HE Russian peasant’s house asa rule contains but one room. 
T Here he sleeps and cooks, and eats and smokes. On the 
right as you enter isthe “ Front” or “Upper Corner”. Here hangs 
against the wall the “Sacred Picture” of the Saviour, or of the 
Mother and Child. Opposite is the stove, a huge mass of brick and 
mortar, which once heated retains its warmth for a long time, for a 
valve closes the chimney when there is no longer any smoke to 
escape, and prevents the cold air from decending the flue. From 
the top of the stove to the wall are laida number of planks. These 
and the stove itself form the bedstead, and here the family huddle 
together to sleep, without regard to age or sex. 

Behind the stove dwells the Domovoy, or house-spirit, insepara- 
bly associated with every Russian peasant’s house. He is a half- 
friendly, half malignant spirit. His vocation is to watch over the 
house when the inmates are asleep. All day long he hides behind 
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the stove, but at night he comes out, and eagerly devours the food 
set out for him. If the food is good and abundant, he isfriendly. He 
passes his hand over the sleeper’s face, and under the soft and 
soothing touch he sleeps more soundly. He wakes the master ot 
the house if there is danger from fire, or other cause. He makes 
his rounds in the stable, and sees that all is safe there, feeds the 
horses and cattle, and in short is a well-mannered spirit. But 
should the peasant forget to leave out the food, or should the bread 
be mouldy, he will soon have reason to repent it. The Domovoy 
passes a rough and bristly hand over the sleeper’s face, and he suf- 
fers from night-mare. He steals the forage from the cattle. He 
rides the horses furiously in the night, and they are found smoking 
and exhausted in thé morning, the owner considering himself 
fortunate if he suffers from no worse tricks than these. 

Then he must be appeased. The most approved method of 
doing this is through his stomach, as an indulgent mother appeases 
an angry child. The peasant sets out a cake made especially for 
him, or a pot of stewed grain, of which he is particularly fond. If 
these fail the village wizard must be called in, who kills a cock and 
sprinkles the corners of the hut with its blood, muttering incanta- 
tions the while. This, it is said, never fails. 

But sometimes the Domovoy, without being angry or malicious, 
takes to playing practical jokes. He has been known to catch the 
cat by the tail and hold her suspended in mid-air. An energetic 
scolding from the mistress of the house, the peasants say, is gener- 
ally sufficient to meet this difficulty, “You’rea pretty Domovoy! 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself! The cata is useful member of 
the family, and you treat her so. Don’t you do it again!” The 
Domovoy, when thus addressed, generally listens to the voice of 
reason. 

The Demovoy is not handsome. Those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to see him, and he is visible only on Easter Eve, de- 
scribe him as a short, crooked, ugly, little man, covered all over 
with long hair. Indeed his tracks, which are said to be seen in the 

‘ snow, Clearly prove that his feet are shaggy. 

When a Russian peasant moves from one house to another he 
always takes his Domoyoy with him ; but this is not so easily done, 
for the Domovoy hates to move, and must be properly invited, and 
treated with much ceremonial. The peasants, among their many 
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superstitions, believe that on moving into a new house a death will 
soon occur in the family, and that it will be that of the first person 
who enters the house. Generally therefore the oldest member of the 
family enters it first. To avoid this anticipated death, they kill a 
cock, and sprinkle its blood upon its threshold, in the belief that 
this will prevent death from entering. Is it possible that this cus- 
tom can have any connection with the sprinkling of the door posts 
with the blood of a lamb, by the Israclites before their flight out 
of Egypt? 

But to return to the Domovoy, for, as I have said, he does not 
like to be neglected. When the removal from one house to another 
is decided upon, after all the furniture has been removed an old 
woman of the family rakes together the coals in the stove. At 
noon precisely, she takes a new jar, and, having deposited the em- 
bers in it, covers them with a clean towel, and carries them to the 
new house. Here the master and mistress of the house await her 
on the threshold with an offering of bread and salt. She strikes 
the door posts and says, “ Are the.visitors welcome”? The hosts 
bow low and reply, “ Welcome Grandfather Domovoy to the 
new house.” Then the old woman enters, places the jar on the 
stove, takes off the towel and shakes it towards the four corners of 
cottage, and empties the burning embers into the stove, She then 
breaks the jar, and buries its fragments under the “ Upper Corner”. 

The Domovoy is a capricious spirit, and very sensitive about 
color. He is fond of horses, but attaches far more importance to 
the color, than to speed, or strength, or soundness. Once upon a 
time a peasant had some excellent horses and choice cattle. 
The horses went lame, the oxen died, and the cows gave no milk. 
At length the poor peasant was compelled to buy a miserable 
old hack, for he had no money wherewith to pay for a better one. 
He had hardly led this Rosinante home, and recommended him 
to the Domovoy by tying his halter to the stove, as is the approved 
custom, when a voice was heard to exclaim, “ Ah! this is some- 
thing like a horse! Not like those other miserable brutes!” 
From that time everything went well in the stable. 

But what is the color the Domovoy prefers ? Naturally, that of 
his own hide. And how is the peasant to discover what this color 
is, when he is invisible but once a year, and then only to a favored 
few? Nothing -is simpler. He has only to wrap a piece of cake 
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in a rag,and hang it up in the stable, In afew weeks it will breed 
maggots. He examines the color of these maggots, and he has 
the color his Domovoy prefers. 

Sometimes there is a fight between two Domovoys. A Dom- 
ovoy does not love his master’s neighbor, and frequently tries to 
steal from him for the benefit of his own master. If the neighbor’s 
Domovoy catches him at it, there is a row, and a terrible upsetting 
of chairs and tables at night in the house, and a fracas in the sta- 
ble. Now the women come to the aid of their household spirit. 
They take brooms and strike the walls and enclosures, exclaiming, 
“Stranger Domovoy, go away home!” The stranger must go. 
But should he unfortunately have got the better of the rightful 
Domovoy, and driven him out, the next step is to induce the latter 
to return. For this purpose the women put on their holiday dresses, 
and, going into the yard, utter the following invocation, “ Grand- 
father Domovoy, come home and take care of the house and cat- 
tle.” Thus affectionately adjured, he returns at once. 

I have spoken of the “yard.” This isa necessary appendage 
to every peasant’s house. All the buildings are enclosed with a 
high plank or log fence ; a board fence would not be strong enough. 
This is done to keep out the wolves, the bane of the peasant’s life. 
The number_of domestic animals destroyed by the wolves annu- 
ally in Russia, is something enormous. When driven by hunger, 
they come into the streets of the villages, and even into the cities. 
It is but a few years since a wolf was killed on the streets of St. 
Petersburg, and only a few days ago they entered the streets of 
Tsarky-Zelo, the summer residence of the Emperor, about ten miles 
from the capital. Dogsare no match for them, for the wolves have 
more strength and endurance, and their jaws have a grip that no 
dog can equal. In winter the dogs are all kept indoors at night, 
and woe to him who shows his head out for a moment, for he is 
instantly snapped up. 

Next to the “ Upper Corner”’ in importance, comes the thresh- 
hold. A sort of semi-sanctity has been attached to the threshold 
from classic times down to our own. At Pompeii we have the 
«Salve, viator,” in mosaic on the threshold, and in our own day 
we inscribe it on the door mat. But the Russians attach not only 
sanctity to it, but superstition also. It is unlucky to sit down upon 
the threshold. Across is drawn upon it to keep away the witches. 
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Still-born children are buried under it. A newly-baptized child 
is held over it, that he may be placed under the protection of the 
household divinities. The peasant crosses himself as he passes it, 
and children afflicted with certain diseases are washed on it, with 
the expectation that the disease will be driven out of doors. 

In the Domovoy and the Spirit of the threshold the reader 
readily recognizes something of the Lares and Penates of pagan 
times. But howaltered! Christianity has driven out the old wor- 
ship, but has been powerless to change many of the rites with 
which it was associated. In some “governments” of Russia the 
last sheaf of the new wheat is offered in sacrifice to the Virgin 
Mary! A strange blending of the Mother of Christ with the god- 
dess Ceres! And certainly the old rites have not gained in sim- 
plicity or dignity, in their transfer to modern times and Russian 
soil. Imagine the old Lares Familiares of our schoolboy days de- 
graded into a Domovoy ! 

After the domestic spirits come those of the fields and streams. 
A very different being from the Domovoy is the Rusalka, or water 
nymph. A sweet pale face, shapely bust, and well rounded limbs, 
characterize the Rusalka. But her strength is like Samson’s, in 
her hair. Unfortunately it is green, but it is long and thick and 
moist. Should it become dry she dies. Therefore she never goes 
far from the water courses, though if she carry her magic comb 
with her, she need fear no danger from this source. She has but 
to comb and water trickles from her tresses. The Rusalka haunts 
the streams and water courses. The ripple of the water is her 
dancing feet. She clings to the water-wheel and turns round with 
it, and the splash that is heard is her playing in the water. But 
do not be enticed by her beauty or her playfulness, for if you 
enter the stream, allured by her blandishments, she tickles you to 
death. 

She dresses in green leaves, or in a long white garment without 
a girdle. It isacurious fact that ghosts and fairies and disembodied 
spirits, never wear belts. Youcannot point toaninstance. When 
clad at all, it is always in loose, flowing robes. No doubt there is 
something in the sense of confinement repulsive to their etherial 
nature. 

During the long, cold winter, when the streams are frozen over, 
of course the Rusalka is not to be seen. At this time she dwells 
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in crystal halls at the bottom of the streams and lakes, But at 
Whitsuntide she appears. The great question of course then is how 
is she to be propitiated? The peasant girls go into the woods, and 
hang linen garments and rags and threads on the trees. The Ru- 
sulkas appear to have a lively sense of their want of clothing, and 
are grateful to those who supply it. At this time their call and 
shouts are heard in the wind, and when the grain bends and sways 
in the breeze, it is the Rusalkas swinging upon the stalks. 

But as the summer advances they acquire a bad habit of steal- 
ing the grain, and it becomes necessary then to expel them from 
the fields. For this purpose the girls make a straw figure, and 
dress it in woman’s clothes. They take it to the grain fields, and 
dividing into two parties, one party assails and the other defends 
it. In the end it is torn to pieces, and the straw scattered to the 
winds. This expels the Rusalkas. At least there are peasants 
who confidently affirm that they have seén them running from the 
fields to the woods, and heard their sobs and cries. 

And how many of my readers are aware that the fireflies we see 
so abundantly in summer in damp spots, are the souls of unbaptized 
children, doomed to remain fireflies for seven long years, unless 
some one baptizes them? If not baptized within that time they 
become Rusalkas. Or that the glow-worms we find in the woods 
are fires lighted by these sprites to allure us from our path and lose 
us in the forest. 

Need I point out to my readers the resemblance between the 
Rusalkas and the classic Naiads ? 

After the Naiads naturally come the Dryads, or Lyeshys. But 
alas! we have no lovely Nymphs here combing their silken hair, 
for the Lyeshy is a monster with horns and hoofs and shaggy hair, 
a Cyclops with one eye,and without eyebrows or eyelashes,—more 
of a Satyr thana Nymph. They are malicious spirits, and do far 
more harm than good. They are quarrelsome too, and their fights 
often disturb the silence of the woods. When the hurricane tears 
through the forest and uproots the trees, the peasants say that there 
is a battle among the Lyeshys, and they are tearing up the trees to 
be used as weapons. The roar of the wind is their cries of rage 
and defiance. 

All the beasts and birds of the forest are under the dominion of 
the Lyeshy. It behooves the hunter therefore to propitiate him if 
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he wishes to be successful. In this purpose the cautious sportsman 
takes a piece of bread, or a pan-cake sprinkled with salt, and leaves 
it upon a stump in the forest as an offering to the Lyeshy; or he 
gives him a leaf of tobacco, of which he is very fond. For I grieve 
to state that the Lyeshy smokes and drinks and plays cards. He is 
very particular, however, about the pack he plays with and neither 
he or any other demon ever uses a pack with clubs. The club re- 
sembles too closely a cross. 

The Lyeshy is a great gambler. As his property consists prin- 
cipally in the animals of the forest, it is this that he stakes. When 
he loses, he pays honorably and promptly. At times the field 
mice and squirrels, and other small animals are seen migrating in 
immense numbers from one “ government” toanother. They have 
been staked and lost at play by one Lyeshy to another, and the 
loser is driving them to their new master. 

All these superstitions are amusing and harmless. It strikes us 
as strange that they should exist in a Christian country, and in the 
19th century; but this is all. We now come to a class of supersti- 
tions not so harmless—the class of spells. 

Very many of the villages of Russia still have their witches— 
formerly all hadthem. These witches are practitioners of medicine, 
and are generally more employed than the doctor himself. The 
peasants look upon diseases as evil spirits, who are to be exercised 
and driven out by spells and incartations. When taken ill the peas- 
ant generally sends for the local witch. These old women by no 
means neglect medicines, and they have a considerable knowledge 
of the effects of the more powerful kinds, mercury for instance. 
When called in they sprinkle the patient, perform various magic 
rites, and utter incantations to drive out the evil spirit; not neg- 
lecting, however, to administer powerfnl medicines. The more 
there is of it, and the nastier it tastes, the better the patient is 
satisfied, and the larger the fee. 

But when an epidemic is threatened, or has broken out in the 
village, then the witch is in her glory. All faith in science among 
the peasants then dissappears, and the doctor is fortunate if, in the 
general distrust, suspicion is not turned against him as the author 
of the disease. Among the striking monuments of St. Petersburg, 
there is one to the Emperor Nicholas. One of the bas-reliefs 
represents him dispersing a crowd of peasants who had attacked a 
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cholera hospital, and were starving the doctors, who would have 
been killed, had the emperor not came to their rescue. 

If cholera or the cattle plague visits a village, this is the witch’s 
time. Under her direction the women form a procession at night, 
very lightly clad in their night-dresses only. The men remain 
carefully indoors, and woe to any Peeping Tom among them. He 
will be set upon and most unmercifully beaten. Carrying a pic- 
ture of St. Vlas, upon whom the mantle of the old pagan divinity, 
Valos, protector of cattle, has fallen, and dragging a plough with 
them, they make the circuit of the village three times. The de- 
mon cannot cross the line drawn by the plough. 

If it be the “ Cattle Death” they have met to expel, they sing 
the following incantation: 


«‘ Death, oh thou low Death, 
Depart from our village. 
From the stable, from the court. 
Through our village goes holy Ilasy, 
With incense, with taper, 
With burning embers. 
We will consume thee with fire, 
We will rake thee with the stove-rakes, 
We will sweep thee up with the broom, 
And we will stuff thee with ashes.” 


And then follows a delicious bit of description, that would have 
delighted the heart of old father Virgil— 
«¢ Come not to our village! 
Meddle not with our cows! 
Nut-brown, chestnut, star-browed, 
White-teated, white-uddered, 
Crumpled-horned, one-horned.”’ 
The poet should have added “short-horned” to his catalogue. 
More serious are some of the peasants’ practices about cholera. 
There are “ governments ”’ where they hold that if the first cholera 
patient is buried alive, the epidemic will be stayed. In others, an 
old woman suspected of magic is seized and buried alive, or flung 
into the river with a cock, a dog, and a black cat. We were 
shocked last summer by the account of the killing of an old woman 
in Russia, supposed to be a witch. It was probably by the peas- 
ants, in the full faith that it would keep away the Astrakan plague. 
Voluntary sacrifices are not unknown, too. Men and women have 
been known to draw lots, and the person on whom the lot fell was 
buried alive with the inevitable cock and black cat. 
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The Russian peasant’s view of vaccination, too, is not calculated 
to prevent the spread of small-pox. They look upon vaccination 
as setting the seal of Antichrist upon the child, and believe that 
whoever dies of small-pox will go immediately to heaven, and 
walk in the other world in golden robes. With these views among 
them, it is not surprising that one meets so many peasants in the 
streets of St. Petersburg pitted with the small-pox. 

I have touched very lightly upon the spells of the Russian peas- 
ants. They have innumerable others, as for instance to secure 
rich husbands, to procure rain, to stop the hiccough and St. Vitus’ 
dance, etc., etc. But what must strike all my readers, I think, in 
this brief sketch of Russian superstitions, is the vein of poetry that 
runs through so many of them. I have already referred to the rip- 
pling of the stream as the dancing feet of the Rusalkas, and to the 
swaying of the grain in the breeze, as their swinging upon the 
stalks. A star appears in the heavens upon the birth of every 
child, and when the child dies the star disappears. And so, gentle 
reader, when you hear the storm roaring in the forest, do not think 
of Professor Espy and the Meteorological Bureau at Washington, 
but believe it is the voice of the Lyesky doing battle with his fel- 
lows. When you listen to the music of the echo, do not tell me of 
waves of sound, and reverberation and re-percussion, but turn res- 
olutely away, for it is the voice of the wood-demon luring you to 
your destruction. And when you catch a glimpse of a shooting 
star on a clear autumn night, do not dwell upon the cause of light, 
and heat, and electricity, but believe, with the Russian peasant, 
that it is an angel descending from heaven to bear aloft a depart- 
ing soul. ; 


THE SILVER QUESTION IN ENGLAND.* 


HEN The Times bade Mr. Welsh its farewell, on his resigna- 
tion of the American embassy to England, it expressed its 
hope that his successor would come prepared to urge upon English 
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BIMETALLISM IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. An answer toa Letter from Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, Esq., (formerly Governor of the bank of England) by Henri Cernuschi. 
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economists the reasons for the remonetization of silver. When the 
English farmers presented to Lord Beaconsfield their remonstrance 
against the Free Trade policy from whose effects they were suffer- 
ing, the answer he gave them pointed to the demonetization of 
silver as the true cause of the commercial depression, from which 
the world was suffering. When the Indian authorities proposed 
to escape their heavy losses in exchange on India, by forcing a 
gold coinage on the Hindoo people, the proposal excited general 
reprobation among the very newspapers which denounced the coin- 
age of silver in America as dishonest; and after a brief period of 
discussion it was emphatically vetoed by the English ministry. 
These straws show the tendency of the wind in the country 
which has been distinguished as the champion of the gold 
basis for coinage, and which ‘for over half a tentury held that po- 
sition alone among the nations. So long as England made no 
converts, she could maintain her position. She had assumed it 
in 1816, during the period of violent contraction which attended 
the resumption of specie payments in 1818-22; and as she was 
then passing from a paper to a metallic currency, the choice of 
either coin for her own use could but slightly affect the price of the 
other. But the English school of economists got the upper hand 
in Germany. Herr Delbriick became Finance Minister, and not 
only abolished the protective features of the Zollverein Tariff in 
1864, but proposed to follow England still farther in substituting 
gold for silver in 1872. The five milliards in gold coin and ne- 
gotiable bills of exchange which were exacted from France as a 
war indemnity in 1870, more than supplied the material for calling 
in all the German coinage except the small change ; and Germany 
found herself with some $280,000,000 of silver on hand, for which 
she had paid gold, and which she must sell in the markets of the 
world to recoup herself. All at once she discovered how short- 
sighted she had been in this attempt at a monetary revolution. 
She had discredited silver by retiring it from her circulation, and 
yet must sell silver to refill her treasury. Even had no general 
moral effect been produced by this procedure, the knowledge: that 
such a mass of silver was on hand, absolutely useless to the hold- 
ers until it could be sold,and ready to be thrown upon the market 
as soon as there was a fair price to be had, could not but force the 
price down. Her demonetization of silver began in 1872; and by 
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1874 the States of the Latin Union (France, Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland) were obliged to restrict greatly their coinage of that 
metal, and to extend their restrictions in subsequent years until 
a virtual suspension has been reached. Holland has followed the 
same policy. . In the mean time the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
in 1873, had followed the example of Germany, adopting by treaty 
an exclusively gold coinage. As they had no great amount of 
coin in circulation, and were not ina position to withdraw it, as 
Germany did, they did not so directly affect the silver market. 
But their action, as well as that of the Latin Union and of Hol- 
land, has helped still further to discredit silver and depreciate its 
value. Nor is it believed that the Latin Union can stop where it is. 
lt must go on, if the depreciation of silver continues, and must de- 
monetize that metal, for it cannot float its present silver coin- 
age at an unreal-valuation, and the depreciation continues and is 
intensified by its own nature. Every channel for the employment 
of silver that is closed, helps to close yet other channels, by mak- 
ing silver less desirable for other purposes through its loss of value. 
The present value of silver, as of gold, is the result of an equation 
of demand and supply, and the demand arises out of the interna- 
tional convention for its use in coinage. Destroy that convention, 
and the demand is immensely reduced, and the price falls. And 
with the fall of its price, other uses disappear; for instance, the 
employment of silver in plate. People do not desire silver asa 
household treasure, when it is, or threatens to become, worth little 
more than pewter or nickel or brass. In this way the depreciation 
gains in intensity at every step, like the velocity of the fall ofa 
- body, which is proportional to the square of the distance. Hence 
it is that the price went on falling in 1878, although the mines 
yielded less and Germany sold but a small quantity. 

The special interest of America in the question arises from the 
fact that we produce vast quantities of the precious metals, and 
that when either of them is discredited in the markets of the world, 
we suffer in consequence. In the earlier period of our history we 
had no interest of this sort. At the beginning of our coinage we 
fixed the ratio of the value of gold to silver as 15 : 1, that of Eu- 
rope being then, as now, 15.5: 1. Afterwards, at the instance of 
the Southern States, the ratio was changed to 16 : I, so as to drive 
silver out of circulation and establish a gold coinage which would 
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harmonize with their Free Trade policy. During the period 1810~ 
40, the production of both the precious metals was checked through- 
out the world, but that of gold more so, and the first term of the 
ratio increased. With the great gold discoveries of 1840, 1848, 
and 1854, the tendency set in the other direction and the ratio fell 
as low as 15.21: 1 in 1859. But after the discovery of our rich 
silver mines, the tendency changed again. Yet, up to 1872, the 
date of the German legislation against silver, the vibration in price 
was fully within manageable limits, and was indeed much smaller 
than that produced by the variation in gold during the previous 
decades. It might have been expected that under these circum- 
stances our government would follow a purely conservative policy. 
On the contrary, in 1867 we sent to Europe, to the International 
Conference on monetary legislation, a commissioner, who repre- 
sented our government as devoted to the single gold standard; 
and in 1873 we demonetized silver in a casual, incidental fashion, 
which attracted no one’s attention at the time, but did a great deal 
to intensify the wrong tendencies at work in Europe. Yet, to 
America also is due the credit of making the first earnest effort to 
stem the tide of silver depreciation. We refer to what is called 
the Bland Bill, passed in 1878. But the result shows that iso- 
lated national action will not avail to correct this evil, unless there 
can be a concert of legislation with Europe: and to secure this 
concert our government is addressing itself. The first conference, 
that held in 1878, was a predestined failure, because the delegates 
came pledged to do nothing except defend the policy of their own 
countries. A second, however, is now proposed, and it is hoped 
that they will be more open to reason than they were in 1878. 
Germany is the pivot of the situation, for it is her prestige, and 
her stock of silver for sale, which keeps silver down in price. She 
is not a rich country, and hasa comparatively small supply of coin 
in proportion to her population. If the recent tariff and her Zoll- 
verein with Austria-Hungary should cause a vigorous develop- 
ment of her home industries, her stock of silver might be gradually 
added to her circulation, without making the currency excessive, 
She would have even then less coin per capita than France. On 
the other hand, she has been taught a severe lesson in the heavy 
losses she has undergone in her sales of silver, and must now see 
that the only way to escape still greater losses is to restore her 
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silver to circulation. Of still better promise is the removal of Herr 
Delbriick and the other Anglicizing statesmen, who introduced 
Free Trade and Monometallism into the Empire, and the occupancy 
of their places by men who are open to the teachings of experience. 

As the Scandinavian Union is of no more importance in this 
connection than Greece or Spain, the Latin Union is the only other 
Continental power whom it is necessary to persuade. The fear is 
widely expressed that these nations will demonetize silver, but they 
can only do so at a cost which would be appalling to the richest of 
them. Their present policy is avowedly an expectant one, and 
there is nothing they would welcome more heartily than such a 
solution as would restore monetary matters to the footing they held 
ten years ago. 

It is to England, however, that we must look for such action as 
will make the remonetization of silver a complete success. To 
retrieve the mischiefs which her example has inflicted on the 
world, we need her abandonment of her isolated and unnatural at- 
titude. And we really believe that there is good ground to expect 
that England will retrace her steps, will make silver a legal tender 
for all amounts, and will throw open her mints to it as freely as to 
gold. There are many signs of a change of English opinion on 
this question. To some of these we have alluded. But none is 
more significant than the change of attitude announced by Mr. 
H. H. Gibbs, formerly Governor of the Bank of England, and a del- 
egate to the Silver Conference of 1878. In truth, England is feeling 
the difficulties of the situation as much as any other country. Her 
vast dependency, India, is bound to her by many ties, but especially 
by the debts created in England for the execution of public works 
in India. How to pay interest on these debts in London in gold 
without bankrupting the Treasury of India, is a problem which 
more than than one ministry has been called upon to solve. It 
was felt as early as 1864, and Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of 
the Exchecquer, sanctioned a measure fora gold coinage in India, 
actually fixing the ratio at 14.6: 1; but the measure proved futile. 
In the Conference of 1878, the English delegates claimed that 
England pursued a bi-metallic policy, since she maintained a gold 
standard in England and a silver standard in India. But they 
are actually experiencing all the disadvantages of both policies, 
without the advantage of either ; and were silver restored to its old 
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ratio and legal tender in London, one of the hardest problems of 
English finance would be solved. To solve it at the other end, by 
forcing gold on India, where the natives have never used it, and 
where even the banks will not take it ascollateral, would be the height 
of folly, especially as the quantity obtainable for such a revolution 
isfar below the amount needed, for the two hundred and forty mill- 
ions of India, with their imperfectly developed system of payment, 
need and possess a much larger amount of coin than do the thirty 
five millions in the British Islands. Mr. Seyd estimates the two 
circulations at £200,000,000 and £136,000,000, in 1870. 

In these circumstances it becomes a matter of general interest 
to observe how the bi-metallic cause is sustained by its English ad- 
vocates. Mr. Ernest Seyd is the most eminent of these, and the 
most persistent. All his earlier works on this subject, however, 
are now superseded by his Decline of Prosperity which has just ap- 
peared in London, summing up the results of years of the study of 
this question. 

Mr. Seyd’s book contains two leading arguments, one of uni- 
versal force, and the other addressed more specifically to England. 

(1) The goldand silver coin of the world in 1878 reached a total 
of £1,570,000,000, of which £720,000,000 was silver. The present 
demonetization of silver cannot stop where it is, and cannot be pre- 
vented from becoming complete by any isolated action of America 
or the Latin Union. It must go on until the metal is used only for 
subsidiary coinage, and the gold basis is universally adopted, unless 
it be stopped by an international agreement between the great 
commercial nations of the world. And its effect will be to reduce 
the money of the world by £631,000,000, leaving in circulation 
£850,000,000 in gold, and £89,000,000 in subsidiary silver coinage. 

The first effect of this will be to check the growth of international 
trade, by destroying a large part of the money in which inter- 
national balancesare paid. England’s position, as depending upon 
other couutries for a supply of food, and for a market for her man- 
ufactures, Mr. Seyd accepts as altogether right and natural. He 
describes it in language which would provoke the derisive laughter 
of half the human race. But that position is seriously imperilled 
by silver demonetization. The people upon whom she depends 
for a market will cease to have the power to pay for the goods. 
Their loss of that power he regards as the main reason of the 
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tendency to Protection which he sees to prevail in all quarters. 
Hence, also, the decline of £135,000,000 in English exports. 

The second evil result is the check it puts upon resumption of 
specie payments in countries which have now a depreciated paper 
currency. These are Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, Greece, 
Turkey, Brazil, Columbia, Central America, Bolivia, Equador, 
Peru, Uruguay, Paraguay, and the Argentine Confederation; and 
they contain 188,400,000 people. These countries will not attempt 
to resume in silver, as that would be the mockery of exchanging 
one depreciated currency for another. Nor can they resume in gold, 
for the supply of that metal is so inadequate, that only the wealthy 
nations will be able to afford the use of coin. What the value of 
gold wil] be, it is hard to predict. The late M. Prevost-Paradol 
said a five franc piece under the new system would be a spangle ! 

The third evil is one upon which Mr. Seyd does not dwell ad- 
equately, partly because of his English position, and partly because 
of the adherence of his understanding to the ordinary teachings of 
the English economists as regards the functions of money. Seeing 
in it only the instrument of exchange, and not the instrument of 
association, he has no sufficient conception of the miseries inflicted 
upon a people by its destruction or removal. Upon a people who 
have been deprived of its services, there falls a paralysis of indus- 
trial efforts,so complete as to sunder all the ordinary ties of in- 
dustrial association. ‘Commerce, ”’ says Mr. H. C. Carey, “would be 
at an end, except so far as it might be possible to effect direct ex- 
change, food being given for labor, or wool for cloth. These, how- 
ever, could be few in number; and men, women and children would 
perish by millions, because of the inability to obtain food and cloth- 
ing. Large cities would soon exhibit blocks of unoccupied build- 
ings, and the grass would grow in the streets. . . . Society as at 
present constituted could have no existence.” “Of all the labor- 
saving machinery in use among men, there is none that so much 
economizes human power and facilitates combination, as that known 
by the name of money. Wealth, or the power to command nature’s 
services, grows with every increase in the facility of combination ; 
and this latter grows with the ability to command the aid of the 
precious metals.” This would be the end of the current deprecia- 
tion of silver, if it be allowed to go on unchecked by an international 
convention. In some countries it would cause the destruction of their 
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coinage, and permanent adoption of a promissory currency, where 
value and volume would be at the mercy of every political party. 
In all the rest it would restrict the facilities for industrial enterprise, 
to an extent which would involve little less than a perpetuity of 
hard times. 

2. Mr. Seyd’s second argument is addressed to England, and is 
derived from the special relations existing between that country 
and India. After carefully reading all that he says on this head, 
we are not able to comprehend all his points, nor do we always 
agree with him in what we do understand. 

In his discussion of the East Indian monetary situation, we think 
that Mr. Seyd is prejudiced by his disposition to lay the whole de- 
preciation of silver to the charge of Germany. Let us look at the 
facts. Up toa recent date there were on our continent a group of 
silver-producing nations, and on the Asiatic continent a group of 
silver-absorbing nations. Of these latter the chief were India and 
China. But there was no channel of direct transmission through 
which American silver flowed to Asia; on the contrary, we em- 
ployed England to make to India our payments for such merchan- 
dise as we took from her. In an appendix to his valuable work, 
The Money Market and its Crises, (1865), Prof. Emile Laveleye of 
Liege calls attention to our use of English agency in this respect, 
and to the vast absorptive power, as regards silver, which the Asiatic 
populations show. He traces the latter back to the days of the 
Roman Empire, when Pliny estimated that fifty millions of sesterces 
had been exported to India; and he shows that it had suffered no 
interruption since that period. During the years 1851-1862, he 
shows an export through the Isthmus of Suez of $552,288,000 in 
silver, an average of $46,024,000 each year. But 1862 was but 
four years subsequent to the assumption of the Indian Government 
by the English Crown, and the abolition of the rule of John Com- 
pany. This change of rulers was the beginning of a change of 
policy, to which most of the present disasters of the East Indian 
Government are due. The English set about improving India ac- 
cording to their ideas of improvement. They raised loans in Eng- 
land, to build irrigation works, canals and railways, charging the 
Indian budget with the payment of the interest on these in gold 
in London. They spent large parts of these loans in the purchase 
of iron rails and rolling stock, tools and implements in England, 
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instead of setting the Hindoos to make these for themselves. They 
also increased the number and the proportion of English employes 
in the government service, and the consequent drain of salaries and 
savings from India into England. Asa consequence, the power of 
India to absorb silver has been all but annihilated, Exchange has 
fallen from the normal two shillings to the rupee, to one shilling 
and seven pence; the drafts made by the Council on India, and sold 
in London as bills of exchange on Calcutta, have risen from six to 
sixty millions of dollars; and the shipments of silver have stopped. 
In fine, the wrong-headed policy of English improvements for India, 
a policy carried out in the most short-sighted and selfish fashion, 
has resulted in choking the channel by which the silver-producing 
countries supplied those which demanded further supplies of that 
metal. The English are quite aware of this themselves. It is one 
reason why they are now anything but zealous in the advocacy of 
the gold standard. The Committee of Parliament, to whom the 
question of the fall of silver was referred, report that six causes 
have co-operated to this result. Four of the six represent the de- 
monetization of silver and the restriction of its coinage in Europe ;. 
the fifth is the excessive yield of our Nevada silver mines; the 
sixth the decline in the export of silver to India. And Mr. Seyd, 
in his eagerness to lay the whole burden on the shoulders of the 
demonetizers, has to answer those who point to the vast amount of 
the Council Bills drawn by the Indian Office in London. 

One result has been most embarrassing to England. The loss 
of the Indian treasury, through being obliged to sell their revenue 
at a depreciated rate to get gold to pay their English creditors, 
amounts to from twelve to fifteen millions of dollars a year, and is 
a serious embarrassment to the Indian Government. But houses 
in the East India trade have suffered even more than the Goy- 
ernment. Imports from India can still be made to advantage, 
but with exchange on Calcutta ruling as it does in London, there 
is no inducement to export anything to India. It would come to 
much the same thing if there were a duty of four shillings and two 
pence on every pound’s worth of English goods imported into 
India. Hence the general collapse of the East Indian trade, carry- 
ing down the Glasgow Bank. Hence, also, that rapid growth of 
native manufactures in Bengal, which the Manchester men persist 
in ascribing to the paltry Indian Tariff. In these circumstances, 
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it becomes the policy and duty of America to open direct trade with 
India. To do so will help to effect that collapse of Indian finances, 
which has been impending for years, by making the rupee worth 
still less than it has rated. But we owe this step to ourselves. 
The great agent, who hitherto served the world, has signally failed 
in serving us, through a narrow-minded, over-reaching policy; and 
we have no choice but to dispense with such services as this agent 
is likely to render. 

All this Indian embarrassment Mr. Seyd seems to regard asa 
consequence of English and German demonetization of silver, and 
in its remonetization he sees a sufficient remedy. He regards the 
relation of India to “England for the past sixty years as one of 
monetary conflict, through the persistence of each in its peculiar 
monometallism, and holds that France has had to bear the brunt 
of their struggle. For both he wishes to see the double standard 
established. To this there is the objection that in the eyes of the 
population of Asia gold is not money, any more than diamonds 
are. It is, in their view of it,a very valuable substance, admirably 
adapted for ornamentation; and such gold coin as they can get 
they use as they might precious stones. But the. convention to 
use gold as currency they have never accepted, nor do they seem 
likely to accept. But even were this not so, the mischiefs inflicted 
by England’s Indian policy would not be at an end with remone- 
tization. The export to the East of our surplus silver would still 
be checked or stopped by the Anglo-Indian debt, and the present 
local congestion of that metal in Europe and America would con- 
tinue. For this reason we think that Mr. Seyd and the other ad- 
vocates of remonetization have not cleared up the whole difficulty, 
which the present depreciation of silver presents. 

Mr. Seyd proposes that Europe and America shall agree to throw 
open their mints for the free coinage of both metals, at the old Eu- 
ropean rate—I5.5: 1. In this, he believes, will be found the com- 
plete remedy for the present unnatural depression of silver. He 
believes that the price of the metal depends upon the convention 
for its use as money; that anything which interferes with that con- 
vention tends to the depreciation of the metal concerned ; and that 
without the restoration of silver to its former place in the world’s 
coinage, we can have no resumption of general prosperity and of 
international trade. 
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Some of Mr. Seyd’s critics will answer that the facts have al- 
ready refuted him ; that they can afford to leave his arguments un- 
answered so long as the present resumption of business activity 
distracts the minds of the community from the Silver Question 
and every other theoretical issue. It remains to be seen whether 
our present revival of trade is a permanent and general revival, or 
whether it is not due to temporary causes whose disappearance will 
leave us where they found us. We are beginning to argue and 
act in America as if Europe were never to.have a good harvest 
again,—as if the present dependence of her breadstuff-markets 
upon our agriculture were to continue forever,—as if the price we 
now command, in view of the shortness of the supply, were to be 
the rule for the future. It remains to be seen what truth there is 
in such prognostications. Of one thing we are sure,—the day will 
come when attention to the Silver Question will be forced upon 
the civilized nations, and that question will be found more diffi- 
cult than it would be if we were to attempt its settlement now. 

Rosert Eviis THOMpson. 
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CHEQUER Work. By Thomas G. Appleton, author of A Sheaf of 
Papers, A Nile Fournal, Syrian Sunshine, Windfalls. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1879. 8 vo., pp. 385. 

Mr. Appleton is best known as a wise and witty man, who 
has said so many clever things that he is honored with the pater- 
nity of all the smart phrases of the day, and he has done so many 
generous things that his name and his fame are on record in every 
public institution of his native town. The Boston Public Library 
has his fine collection of engravings, the Boston Museum of Art 
has his last gift, that of the Tanagra figurines, but, fortunately, 
what he has written and printed is the common property of all who 
read. His present volume is fitly named, for in it he has gathered 
together sketches and essays of many kinds, many of them full of 
the sprightly humor and play of fancy that have made his reputa- 
tion in twocontinents, some of them recalling his large and happy 
experience of life of the best kind in the best houses in England 
and France, some of them are strong and vigorous protests against 
the political and financial policies of the day. Bostonian as he is, 
he belongs by his habits of thought and study to the good old fash- 
ioned school of hard money and protection, and while he fights the 
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battle of native industry in earnest words that may well arouse his 
free-trade townsmen and show them the error of their ways, he 
laughs to scorn the transparent fallacies of the Greenbackers. 

His essay on Free Trade is one of the most compact and effec- 
tive arguments in behalf of protection that has lately been printed, 
and it reaches the sound sense and lofty patriotism that marked 
the men and the times when New England was a sturdy champion 
of a high tariff, and Webster was its great spokesman. Mr. 
Appleton defends the wisdom of protection to our home industries, 
and praises the courage of the men who have withstood the tempt- 
ing flattery of the English free-traders, He advocates the enlight- 
ened selfishness which makes our workmen prosperous and our 
country rich, by a tariff that secures abundant home competition and 
guards against ruinous wages and helpless poverty. He points out 
the advantage of over production, by a brief summary of the im- 
mense increase in our articles of export, and he shows that free 
trade is merely another name for an over-importation of an excess 
of inferior European productions. He appeals to the lessons of 
experience as against the vaunted promises of theorists, and draws 
his teachings from the sound common sense of our people, their 
inventive genius, their restless activity, their conquest over vast 
territories, and their love of industrial as well as political indepen- 
dence. He tells the tale of the success of protection, as a means 
of making England what it 1s to day, and points to Lawrence and 
Lowell as the fruits that have ripened on the same tree of wisdom 
in the sterile soil of New England. 

He urges the same policy on the West and the South, predict- 
ing the same rich harvest of industrial wealth as a complement to 
their broad wealth of grain, and their vast treasures of cotton and 
sugar. He contrasts the American citizen, well clothed, well fed, 
with good wages, and independent through self respect, as the result 
of protection, and the ragged, hungry, poverty-stricken, helplessly 
dependent millions of Europe and Asia, made so by free trade, in 
spite of the high sounding boast of universal philanthropy urged 
by its advocates abroad and at home. In this essay, we see Mr. 
Appleton at his best, and much as there is to enjoy and admire in 
his clever hits at society, his happy strokes of description of scenery, 
his mastery of art, his witty satire on the follies of modern schools 
of thought in politics and in materialism, we are most of all glad 
to welcome him as an advocate of protection, and to urge a diligent 
study of the reasons he gives in logical sequence for the faith that 
he has inherited and still piously cherishes. His New England is 
that which has grown to greatness and power, to wealth and influ- 
ence, under wise tariff legislation, and he sets the seal of condem- 
nation on those of his countrymen who think that because New 
England can get along without protection, therefore the rest of the 
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country shall have none of it. He believes that what has given 
the people of New England their control of the markets of the 
world, will enrich the whole American Continent, and therefore he 
advocates protection. 


A Ministry oF HEALTH, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By Benjamin 

Ward Richardson, M. D., etc., etc. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co., 1879. Pp. 354. 

Dr. Richardson has gathered together with the address that gives 
a title to the volume, other earlier papers, one on Harvey and 
the two hundred and fiftieth celebration of his birthday; a 
Clerico-Medical Homily, read before an association of clergymen, 
and emphasizing the points of sympathy common to the two profes- 
sions ; others on Learning and Health; on Vitality, Individual and 
National; on Zhe World of Physic, an inaugural to one of the ses- 
sions of the St. Andrew’s Graduates’ Association ; on Burial, Em- 
balming and Cremation; on Registration of Discase, delivered in 1862 
before the Social Science Association; and on Ether Drinking and 
Extra-Alcoholic Intoxication. Like his earlier volume on Diseases of 
Modern Life, the main purpose of this collection of essays is to 
point out the causes which lead to disease, and to prevent its 
occurrence, by observing the physical laws which are the 
condition, of health. In-each and all of them the aim is to 
emphasize a new suggestion that may be of practical service, or 
to bring into notice, in plain and simple language, some matter of 
information that has not as yet become knowledge in common, 
There is a marked force in the way in which new truths and old 
axioms are stated, that cannot but impress itself on the mind of 
even the lay-reader, which must encourage professional men to 
repeat the author’s example of energetic endeavor to bring home 
to the official mind the necessity of sanitary knowledge, and that 
ought to give a permanent value to essays that have each a special 
value, and that taken together are full of instruction. 


THe ALPENSTOCK: a Book about the Alps and Alpine Adventure. 
Edited by W. H. Rideing. Appleton’s New Handy-Volume 
Series, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

LIFE IN THE Rocky Mountains: by Isabella L. Bird: G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, New York, 1879. 

These two books are much about mountains, and may, therefore, 
be properly noticed together. Miss Bird’s lively and graphic ac- 
counts of her, fora woman, remarkable experiences in the Colorado 
mountain regions, form a decidedly novel contribution to current 
literature. The most credulous reader must be occasionally stag- 
gered by this independent female’s quite matter-of-fact recital of 
startling and perilous adventures; and it is only human nature to 
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mildly doubt some things that are told in these fascinatiug pages— 
not that we would deliberately insinuate that Miss Bird is a female 
Mandeville or Miinchausen; but, with the full knowledge of the 
perforinances of some of her courageous sisters in similar directions, 
we do not hesitate to characterize this undaunted Englishwoman, 
riding astraddle and unattended ,in her “Hawaian riding dress”, 
(whatever that may be) up and down mountains, wandering, un- 
guided, over trackless snow-fields, or over measureless extents of 
western prairies, and dwelling with equanimity in haunts that even 
a hardened frontiersman only would occupy under the pressure of 
dire necessity, as the most “ unsexed ”’ female whose notes of travel 
have thus far found their way into print. It must be admitted that 
what she relates is for the most part pleasantly told, and there can 
be no doubt whatever about the accuracy of her frequent enthusi- 
astic references to the phenomenally beautiful scenery which has 
already made the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains so famous. 
There is an account of the ascent of Long’s Peak, which the writer 
rather extravagantly calls the “ American Matterhorn,” which may 
well cause her weaker sisters to blush and despair. 

Mr. Rideing’s little drochure is, as plainly intimated on the title 
page, made up of other more celebrated works. Whymper, Tyn- 
dall, Schiitz, Wilson, Grohmann, Baedeker, and so on, are freely 
employed, and with much success; the result being an attractive 
resumé of interesting Alpine experiences, which those who are 
unable to command or purchase the rather expensive volumes of 
the writers mentioned, will be glad to find so cheaply accessible as 
they are here presented. The cheapness of the book does not, 
however, entirely justify some atrocious proof-reading in which 
“Dome de Gonté” is repeatedly allowed to stand for “ Dome du 
Goiter,” « Mont Maudet’’, for “« Mont Maudit ”’, “Col d’ Auterne 
for “Col d’ Anterne”’, and soon. The book is valuable, among 
other reasons, for its account, condensed from Whymper’s engrossing 
narrative, of that most courageous of all Alpine Clubmen’s sixth and 
finally successful attempt at conquering the awful “ Matterhorn,” in 
1865, with its dreadful episode and the death of four of his party 
of six, It is the most thrilling chapter inall the history of Alpine 
exploration. 


ProsATIoN ; by Jessie Fothergill. Leisure Hour Series. Henry Holt 

& Co., New York. 

Miss Fothergill’s clever story is to be cheerfully and unreservedly 
commended. It isa well told, thoroughly healthy novel, abound- 
ing in effective and sympathetic touches, such as only an amiable 
and intelligent student of one’s kindcan command. The scene of 
this pleasant tale is laid in the Lancashire cotton manufacturing 
district during the “ panic” incident to our rebellion. The distress 
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and suffering of that melancholy period form a darker background 
to the homely and romantic experiences of the several artistically 
individualized characters that figure is the interesting drama here 
unfolded. By the way, it will be news to many American, not less 
than English, readers, no doubt, that, as we are told by this graceful 
writer, sympathy for the North was the dominant sentiment in 
Lancashire during our recent civil struggle. 


A System OF WATER COLorR PAINTING, being a complete Exposition 
of the present advanced state of the art, as exhibited in the 
works of the modern Water Color School, by Aaron Penley, 
author of “English School of Painting in Water Colors,” « The 
Elements of Perspective,” etc., etc. From the 38th London 
Edition. New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879. [Putnam’s 
Art Hand-Books, edited by Susan N. Carter, Principal of The 
Women’s Art Schools, Cooper Union.] , 
Mr. Penley is an acknowledged authority on Water Color Paint- 

ing, and his little essay on the subject is likely to meet the same 
popular approval in this country that it has found at home. In 
England water color painting is diligently pursued, and with a 
great degree of success, by amateurs who have before them con- 
stantly the wonderful work of some of the best masters in that 
branch of art. In this country, much less attention has been paid 
to the subject by the artists themselves, and, naturally enough, 
there are fewer pupils working on this, one of the most facile and 
most attractive of modern art growths. W. T. Richards has won 
great praise, both at home and abroad, for his wonderfully effective 
water colors, but these are in a broad style of gouache or wash work, 
in which he contrives to use the strong tones of oil painting on a 
paper specially chosen to help secure the highest effects with the 
least labor. In England the Water Color painters have brought 
their work up to a standard of excellence that has been attempted 
nowhere else, and their productions have been made known, in this 
city especially, by a small band of amateur workers, whose judg- 
ment was seconded by a skill that often made their own copies dif- 
ficult to distinguish from the handiwork of the master. 

Penley’s name, as water color painter and teacher, is so well known 
that his writing on the subject is sure to be, in the highest degree, 
effective and useful. It is hardly fair to him, or to his readers, 
that his essay should be published as one of Putnam’s Art Hand- 
Books, edited by somebody, when, in point of fact, neither editor 
nor publisher had done anything but “convey” it into an American 
reprint,—and bibliographical honesty would be better served by 
telling the truth on the cover as well as on the title page. Penley 
lays down the law that the great charm of water color painting lies 
in the beauty and truthfulness of it saerial tones, and its peculiar 
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power of adaptation to the representation of skies and distances. 
Then he points out the precise relations of form, composition, in- 
vention, light, shadow, and color to the whole effect sought, and his 
definitions are clear, precise, and easily remembered. He explains 
thedifferent kinds of colors, and their uses, giving a table for different 
effects and the power which results from their proper combination 
and contrasts. His study of the management of natural objects, 
sky, water, shipping and boats, rocks, foliage, is made doubly effec- 
tive by the fact that his own handiwork has proved the success of 
his rules, and the chromo-lithographs of some of his best sketches 
from open-air work are within easy reach, so that the student can 
test the master’s lessons by his actual practice. He closes by an ur- 
gent appeal to study nature, as the true rule that must lead to 
success, and, indeed, the beauty of Water Color painting is mainly 
due to the fact that it represents nature, and eschews the violent 
effects that are so often characteristic of the painter in oils of the 


same landscape that is so much more truthfully rendered by the 
water color artist. 


American Health Primers, No. m1 and tv. THE SUMMER AND ITS 
Diseases, by Dr. J. C. Wilson. Eyrsicht anp How To Care 
FOR IT, by Dr. Geo. C. Harlan. Philada., Lindsay & Blakiston 
Dr. Wilson’s book came too late to be of service in the present 

year, but its valuable medical advice, can be perused at leisure 

and applied in succeeding summers, which will doubtless be suffi- 
ciently unhealthy to require all the aid that this book can give. 

The principal defect in the work is its style, which is florid, or 

rather turgid, instead of being plain and simple. Many of the 

sentences are long and confused, and the real substance of the trea- 
tise might have been given in much less space than is actually oc- 
cupied. 

The essay upon the eyesight is, like Dr. Burnett’s volume on 
the ear, a valuable contribution to the popular literature upon spe- 
cial organs. It is true, the eye has been pretty exhaustively writ- 
ten upon, but many of the works are purely technical and in the 
main useless to the general public. The usual explanations of the 
anatomy and physiology are given in Dr. Harlan’s book and then 
follow chapters upon such important topics as “ Spectacles,” and 
the “Effects of School Life upon the Eyes.” The style seems 
easy and correct. The illustrations are mostly quite good, but the 
“artificial eye,’ on page 53, might, with a little modification, do 
duty for a distant view of Mt. Vesuvius. 


Di Cary. Appleton’s Library of American Fiction. By M. Jacque- 
line Thornton. 
To read such a book as this is to mock time. It is a novel of 
the reconstruction of the South, in which are given, as types, all 
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that is weakest in north and south, and much that is impossible 
anywhere. The hero “ doesa wooing go” much in the spirit of the 
Laird o’Cockpen, and his conversations, though entirely wanting in 
the humility that distinguishes their Grandisons, are like pages from 
the Elegant Extracts beloved of our grandmothers. In all the two 
hundred pages there is not one touch of natural character. 


Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. Tue DistractED YounG 
PREACHER. By Thomas Hardy. Hester. By Beatrice May Butt. 
This book calls for two separate judgments, the first story coming 

under the condemnation of great vulgarity, low and mean senti- 
ment; while the second one, Hester, is one of the happiest little 
sketches of the French war, in the chronicle of a faithful love crossed 
and a burden patiently borne. The style has vivacity and charm, 
and the story deserved a better introduction than that of being 
issued as a pendant to Mr. Hardy’s very inferior work. 
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